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LADY HOWARD OF FITZFORD. 
BY MRS. G. H. RADFORD. 


(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1806.) 


THE town of Tavistock, one of the most pleasantly situated 
in all our county, has, as might be expected in so ancient a 
place, its legend and its ghost. The legend is very far from 
being as ancient as the town; for while the written history 
of Tavistock goes back to 961, when its Abbey was founded, 
the legend cannot be traced further than the end of the 
seventeenth century, when the lady gave up the ghost, which 
walked thenceforward. But in spite of the short life of the 
legend, it is a very nice, tespectable, blood-curdling story, 
and it has also the merit of being (to the best of my belief) 
unique in Devonshire. | 

It is as follows: There was once a very wicked woman 
called Lady Howard, or more familiarly the Old Lady, who 
now every night for her sins rides in a coach made of bones 
from Fitzford (in Tavistock) to Okehampton Castle. As the 
clock strikes twelve, she starts from Fitzford Gateway in her 
coach of bones drawn by headless horses; in front of the 
carriage runs a sable hound with one eye in the middle of 
his forehead. Arrived at Okehampton the hound plucks a 
blade of grass (or in some versions three blades), and the 
cortége returns to Fitzford, where the blade of grass is laid 
on a certain stone. This is Lady Howard's penance, and it 
will last until every blade of grass in Okehampton Park is 
plucked, or the world comes to an end. 

In other versions the lady is herself the hound, and per- 
forms the same penance. 

A century ago the people of Tavistock had firm faith in 
this legend. It was a common saying when the Rev. E. A. 
Bray (born in 1778) was a boy, at evening parties when it 
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stew near midnight, “Let us begone, or we shall meet Lady 
Howard as she starts from Fitzford.”' An old man told 
Mrs. Bray that he had seen the ghostly lady in her coach 
“scores of times.” The legend has been repeated to me by 
men who had firmly believed it when they were told it as 
boys. And although this is a sceptical age, and doubt is 
rampant, and belief grows small, I do not think there are 
many elderly people in Tavistock who would wait outside 
Fitzlord Gateway at midnight. The country folks also know, 
and half believe, the legend, and the green hollow way the 
lady nightly traverses is sti]l pointed out. 

One of the old Devonshire songs in the Rev. 8. Baring- 
Gould’s collection is called, “My Ladye’s Coach,"* and em- 
bodies this legend, with an additional touch of horror given 
to it by the ghostly lady inviting those she meets to step 
inside and ride with her. 

This legend has been used ,by Mrs. Bray in her novel 
Fitz of Fitzford; but this charming writer did not trouble 
to verify her facts, and her novels* have done much to con- 
fuse the story of Lady Howard. For one thing Lady Howard 
in fitz of Fitzford is enamoured of Sir John Fitz, in reality 
her father, 

The inquiring mind will naturally desire to know when 
Lady Howard lived, and why she was condemned to so 
awful a penance. 

In Tavistock itself the answers to these questions are 
meagre, and to the lover of dry dates and facts anything but 
conclusive. 

Lady Howard lived a very long time ago—in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s days, may be hazarded. As to her sins, she married 
four husbands and murdered two or three of them, and the 
grisly coach is even said to be made of the bones of these 
unfortunate men, with one of their skulls at each corner by 
way of ornament. She also murdered two of her children 
in Betsy Grimbal’s Tower, part of the old Abbey. What 
evil deed connects her name with the old oak that until 
last year hung over the river I do not know, but it was 
always called Lady Howard’s tree. 

But now for the real life of this ghostly lady. 

Research shows this terrible creature, this unnatural 
murderess, to have been a woman of feeling and determina- 
tion, who lived in stirring times, and was herself the sport 
of circumstances and cruel laws. My investigations have 


* Tamar and Tavy, ii. 148. ® Part IL, No. 30. 
® Fitz of Fitzford, and Courtenay of Walreddon. 
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also led me to the belief that Lady Howard never had a 
coach, Certainly the inventory of her goods taken im- 
mediately after her death* proves that she did not then 
possess a wheeled vehicle, coach horses, or harness ; her only 
carriage being a sedan chair. Sedans were novelties in 
England in the reign of Charles L (see Evelyn’s Diary, 
who speaks of their introduction), and certainly the first 
sedan chair seen in Tavistock would be an object of wonder 
to the simple country folk, to whom carriages of any kind 
were unknown, the roads being so bad that pack-horses 
and sleds were used for carrying goods, and riding was 
universal, The fact that Lady Howard is represented in 
a coach drawn by horses justifies the conjecture that the 
legend is of late growth, and was only constructed after 
coaches had become well known, and there was no one 
living who had seen my lady in her sedan.® 

Mary Fitz, the lady’s maiden name, was born’ on August 
1st, 1596, probably at Walreddon, and* baptized the same 
day at Whitchurch, The family of Fitz had been established 


* Powderlam Castle. 5 February Sth, 1645, 

® In Rispon’s Chorographical Description of Devonshire, ed. of 1714, page 3, 
we find: roads “are cumbersome and uneven, amongst Rocks and Stones, 
painful for man and Horse, as they can best witness who have made Tryal 
thereof. For be they never so well mounted upon Horses out of other 
countries, when they have travelled one journey in these Parts, they can, 
in respect of Ease of Travel, forbear a second.” In remarks on the present 
state of Devon, introductory to the new (1811) edition of Risdon, page iti., 
the editors say, “In Risdon’s time the roads were exceedingly bad, and, as 
he quaintly tells us, ‘ painful for man and Horse,’” etc, Specimens of what 
the roads formerly were are yet visible in many places, and show at once 
that a passage for wheel carriages was not contemplated in their formation, 
the carriage of every article on pack-horses being the only mode of convey- 
ance almost in the memory of persons now living. Turnpikes began to be 
formed about 1753, and Chapple objects that they had increased the number 
of carriages, particularly of arontsol alias, by whieh the price of oats had 
been doubled. 

When Charles III. of Spain visited England, Prinee George of Denmark 
(husband of Queen Anne) went to meet him ; their carriages had to be borne 
on the shoulders of peasants, and they were six hours performing the last 
nine miles, 

“In 1635 a patent was granted to Sir Saunders Duncombe for the introduc- 
tion of sedans, their purpose being ‘to interfere with the too frequent use of 
coaches to the hindrance of the carts and carriages employed in the necessary 
provision of the city and suburbs.’ A rivalry now sprang up between coach 
and sedan, and gave rise to a humorous tract (published in London, 1635, 
with a picture of a coach), in which they held a cellequy as to which should 
take precedence, a brewer's cart being appointed umpire.”—Coach Building, 
by J. W. Buncess, p. 10, 

“Sedan chairs came into fashion in England in 1634, and were in general 
use by the middle of the century.”—History of the Art of Coach Building, by 
G. A. Turury, Cantor Lectures, 1876. 

? Ing. p. m., 4 Jac. 1., No, 175. & Whitchurch Par. Req, 
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at Ford, afterwards called Fitzford, just outside the town of 
Tavistock, for generations. In 1427-32 John Fitz, Governor 
of Lincoln’s Inn, sat in Parliament as member for Tavistock ; 
and the name of Fitz constantly appears in the parish 
records, 

Their marriages increased their importance and possessions 
in Devon and Cornwall, and they had also property in Kent 
and Southwark. Roger Fitz, who had followed the law in 
London, by his will (proved at Lambeth, April 25th, 1504) 
gave his two houses, “the Lyon and the Rame being at the 
Stuys, within the Manor of Southwark, to fynde a perpetuall 
chantry preest synging for me and my friends in the Churche 
of Our Lady of Lewsham.” He left his property, which was 
considerable, to his brother “Wat [Walter] ffytz of Tavy- 
stoke,” whose grandson, Mary Fitz’s grandfather, born in 
1528 is one of Prinee’s “worthies” of Devon. He was a 
noted lawyer; and Prince quotes some of his legal opinions, 
and speaks of a work called F'ytz, his Reports, then in manu- 
script. There are two springs of water on Dartmoor that 
still bear the name of Fice’s or Fitz's Well, having been 
constructed by him, one near Okehampton, and the other 
near Princetown. The latter bears his initials, and the date 
1568, the same year in which he obtained (September 8th) a 
Jease with power to carry water in pipes through the garden 
of John Northcott to his mansion house at Fitzford.! Some 
of these pipes have been dug up from time to time; and the 
little house he built over the spring in his close, called the 
Boughthayes, still stands, now picturesquely covered with ivy. 

He married Mary, daughter of Sir John Sydenham, of 
Brimpton, in Somerset, and had late in life one son, the 
“unfortunate” Sir John. Prince says that John Fitz was 
also an astrologer, and tells a singular story of his behaviour 
and predictions at the birth of his son, He died January 
8th, 1589-90, aged sixty-one,” having the year before his death 
contributed liberally to the defence fund against the Spanish 
Armada, His friendship with Sir Francis Drake, his near 
neighbour, no doubt accounts for his being among the earliest 
contributors, 

His widow married Christopher Harris, of Radford, an old 
friend of her husband’s,® 

There is a large monument in Tavistock Church to the 


® Ing. p. m., 2and 3 Philip and Mary I., No. 25. 

1 Tavistock Parish Records, arranged by R. N. Wonrtn, p. 89. 
= Ing. p. m., 32 Eliz., No. 45. 

* Hany. MS, 3288, folio 172b, and Survey of 1614, 
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memory of John Fitz and his wife (who survived him for 
many years), with their recumbent effigies, and a smaller 
kneeling figure of their son. It is of stone, and apparently 
the work of a local artist, being very inferior in execution to 
the monument of Judge Glanvill and his wife on the other 
side of the chancel. 

Curiously enough it bears no inscription, nor any traces of 
one, though the arms—the cross engrailed amidst qouttes de 
sang for Fitz, and the three rams passant for Sydenham—are 
sculptured with great care and fidelity. , 





THe Fitz Anas, Facsimile from Harl. MSS., 1091, folio 78>. 


John Fitz, by his will,* dated November Ist, 1589, made 
his wife executrix, and gave particular instructions that she 
should obtain the wardship of his son, who was fourteen 

ears and twenty-seven weeks old when his father died.° 
The widow did not succeed in this, and the wardship of the 
young heir was sold to Sir Arthur Gorges, “who tended more 


4 17 Drury, Somerset House. 5 Ing. p. m., 32 Eliz,, No. 45. 
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to the good of the child than his own private profit,”® 
evidently most unusual conduct. Fitzford was probably let 
during the heir’s minority, and his mother resided at 
Walreddon, where her initials M. F., and the date 1591, are 
cut in granite over the entrance. John Fitz, who was “a very 
comely person,”* was married before he attained his majority 
to Bridget, sixth daughter of Sir William Courtenay,* Of 
this marriage one child (Mary) was born, August Ist, 1596, 
when her father was just twenty-one years old. John Fitz 
made a settlement on his wife the next month (September 
7th, 1596), and another March 20th, 1598-9, 

The young gentleman being now of age, and finding him- 
self free from al] restraint, begins to illustrate the old saying, 
that a frugal father makes a spendthrift son. His career seems 
to have been of a sufficiently festive character for three years, 
when something happened that sobered him for a time, and 
ought to have taught him wisdom through fear. 

The occasion was thus:” “Meeting on a time [June 4th, 
1599] at Tavistocke at dinner wyth manie of his neighbors 
and friends, with great varietie of merriments and discourse 
they outstript the noontide. Amongst other their table-talk 
Sir John was vanting his free Tenure in holding his lande, 
boasting that he helde not a foote of any but the Queene in 
England; to whoome Mayster Slanninge replyed, that 
although of courtesie it were neglected, yet of dewe and 
common rights hee was to paye him so muche by the yeere 
tor some small lande helde of him, the rente being by reasonne 
of friendshippe long time intermitted ; uppon which wordes 
Sir John” (he was afterwards knighted) “told him with a 
great oath he lyed, and withall gave fuell to his rage and 
reines of spight to the unjustnes of his anger, offering to stab 
him, But Maister Slanning, who was knowne to bea man of 
no lesse courage and more curtesie, with a great knife that he 
had warded the hazard of suche threatnings.” Friends at the 
table intervened, and the quarrel was patched up, so that 
after awhile Maister Slanning and his man “privately 
departed homewards” towards Bickleigh. “Long had he 
not ridden, but commanding his man to walke downe his 
horses in the way” (probably one of the old hollow ways, so 
hot in summer), “himself the whiles taking the greene fields 
for his more contented walking, he might beholde Sir John 
Fites with foure more gallopping amaine after him. Which 

© The Bloudie Booke ; or, The Tragical End of Sir John Fits, London, 1605. 
B. M. 7 B. B, 
5 Jig. P. Muy 4 Jac. I, No. 176. ° BB, 
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sight, as it could not but breede doubtful and fearful suspition, 
so could it not but be a great amazement to Maister Slanning, 
who little thought on the desperate plot of so vicious a 
minded blood-sucker.” Asked his business, Sir John declares 
he will now revenge himself for the disgrace put upon him, 
and at once they all fall on Nicholas Slanning, who fights 
“facing fearful odds.” He is wounded; and Sir John, 
“prickt on by one Crosse his man,” as Slanning staggered 
with a blow from behind, runs him through the body. Prince 
gives a somewhat different account of the shameful deed, 
though he too mentions the “ villain servant,” and John Fitz's 
cowardly act in running Slanning through when he was In 
the act of falling, and so could not defend himself. Local 
tradition, following Prince, makes the old gateway at Fitzford 
the scene of the fight; but the Bloudie Booke was written 
and printed in 1605, and Prince’s Wortiies was not printed 
until 1701, 

Nicholas Slanning was buried in Bickleigh Church (where 
his monument exists, with a curious Latin epitaph), and 
“reat was the lamentation that the countryside made for the 
death of so beloved a Gentleman as Maister Slanning was.” 
John Fitz, then twenty-four years old, hurried abroad, and 
stayed in France, until the exertions of his wife and mother 
eee December 16th, 1599, in procuring a pardon for 

im.? 

He returned home, and for the next year or two led a 
blameless life—at least, he did not murder any more friends ; 
and at the coronation of King James I.* he, with a crowd of 
other gentlemen, received the honour of knighthood; not 
apparently for his private virtues or his public services, but 
because he was possessed of land worth more than £40 per 
annum. 

Whether this journey to London, and the gaieties of the 
metropolis, or the honour done him, proved too much for the 
new knight, certain it is that on his return home his conduct 
became worse than ever. 

Finding his wife something of a drag upon him in his 
downward course, he turned her and his only child out of 
doors. The injured wife with her little daughter went back 
to her father’s house, where they were very kindly received.* 

Left now to himself and his evil associates, “inen of dissolute 
and desperate fortunes,” chief among whom was “Lusty Jacke, 
one whose deedes were indeed meane, whose good qualities 
altogether none,” he behaved in such sort that “the Towne 

1 State Pap. Dom. Doequet. ? July 23rd, 1606. * BB. 
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of Tavistocke, though otherwise orderly governed with 
sobriety, and likewise of grave magistrates, was thereby in- 
fected with the beastely corruption of drunkenesse. Sir John, 
by his own inclination apte, and by his retained copesmates 
urged, persevered evermore to run headlong into such 
enormities as their sensuality and pleasures inclined unto, 
spending their time in riotous surfettinge and in all abomin- 
able drunkenness, pluckinge men by night out of their 
beddes, violently breaking windows, quarrelling with ale 
connors, fighting in private brables amongst themselves. 
And when they had abused the townsmen and “disturbed their 
neighbours, Sir John’s own house was their sanctuary or 
receptacle to cloak their outrages; so as it seemed they lyved 
as in time of olde the common outlaws of this land did, 
neither worshipping God nor hononringe Prince, but wholly 
subject to their contentes alone.” Sir John also nearly killed 
an officer of the town. | 
In the summer of 1605 he reteived a summons to London 
to appear before the courts, in answer to a claim of compensa- 
tion for their father’s death made by the children of Nicholas 
Slanning, the eldest of whom, Gamaliel, was now about 
eighteen years old. He set out attended by a servant, but 
the long journey was full of terrors for Sir John. The long 
days of almost solitude, and the exertion of riding so far, tell 
upon a frame enfeebled by excesses, until he fancies that he 
is pursued, and that his life is in danger from his enemies. 
His special fear is Sir William Courtenay, who no doubt, as 
his father-in-law, had great cause to be angry with him 
(for not only had Sir John behaved abominably to his wife 
and child in turning them out of his house, but he had been 
squandering money in spite of the deed of 20th March, 
1598-9, by which he had settled all his property on his wife). 
Every day his fancies get more disordered, until, when he 
puts up for the night at Kingston-on-Thames, his last resting- 
place before reaching London, he cannot sleep, and insists on 
his man getting ready his nag, and, refusing company, rides 
alone over Kingston Bridge, and so on till he reaches 
Twickenham. Here he stops at the “Anchor,” a smal] inn 
kept by Daniel Alley, whom he arouses from sleep about 
2am, The host apologises for the meanness of his house, and 
begs to be excused from receiving the gentleman; but on Sir 
John’s further insistance, does his best to make the nocturnal 
visitor comfortable—giving him his own bed, and sending 
his wife to sleep with the children. But the knight cannot 
sleep; he is heard crying out, and talking of enemies and 
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killing; so that when the host gets up very early to join his 
neighbour in mowing a meadow, his wife begs not to be left 
alone with the strange gentleman, As Daniel Alley and his ~ 
neighbour leave the house their voices rouse Sir John, who 
had fallen into a disordered sleep, Persuaded that his fears 
are verified, and the long-dreaded foes are come at last, he 
rushes out in his nightgown with his sword drawn, and falls 
upon Alley, killing him instantly. He then wounds the 
unhappy wife, and finally stabs himself in two places, An 
inquest is at once held on the murdered man, and the jury 
find a verdict “that Sir John Fites (alias Fitz) was guilty 
both of the man’s death and his own also, if so be he died 
(sic) thereupon. All which notwithstanding” (the £2. L. 
sapiently adds), “ because he was a Gentleman borne and of 
good kindred, hee was buried im the Channcell at Twicknam ;” 
and no doubt because he was so buried the entries in the 
Twickenham Burial Register make no allusion to the murder, 
They are simply, “ Daniel Alley was buried the 8th day of 
August, 1605.” “Sir John Fitz of Fitzford, in the Countie of 
Devon, knight, was buried the 10th day of August, 1605,” 
So ends Sir John. The &. &. makes his end not altogether 
so wicked as his life, although he refused all doctor's help, 
even tearing off the bandages arranged by the great doctor of 
Brentford. “The Earle of Northumberland” (then, we are 
told, at Sion House, Isleworth, two or three miles away) “sent 
a certaine gentleman* of his old acquaintance to commend 
him unto him, and to put him in mind what he had done, 
and persuade him to repent. But all was one with him, he 
would not live but die, only being desired to ask mercy at 
God’s hand for his offences, which humbly he did.” And so 
he disappears, regretted by no one but Lusty Jack and his 
confederates, the promise of whose life was so bright, and 
the fulfilment so dark and dismal, that the word “unfortunate” 
is applied to him even in the V7sttation of Devon in 1564, 
and heralds are not given to sentiment. But“ le roy est mort 
vive le roy,” and the large landed possessions of the dead man 
made his heiress an important personage. To quote the 
B. B. for the Jast time, “He left behind him a daughter 
whose wardship was presently obtained by an honourable 
Earle.” Of course, the Earl of Northumberland, who, being 
so near the scene of the murder and suicide, lost no time in 
applying for the wardship. His heiress, Mary Fitz, the 
future Lady Howard, then nine years and one week old, was 


* Query, the author of the B, BP. 
5 Hann. MSS., 1091, folio 87b, B. M, 
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with her mother residing at Radford, the seat of Christopher 
Harris,® with Sir John’s mother. The shock of her father’s 
death was quickly succeeded, if not accompanied, by the 
news that her wardship was sold to the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and that she must leave her widowed mother, her grand- 
mother, and all her friends, and go to live with strangers 
far away. 

The law of wardship seems so cruel and tyrannical that it 
is wonderful that it should have endured so long. By it, when 
any man who held land iz eapite, or direct from the Crown, 
died, his heir, if a minor, belonyed to the king, who had aright 
to receive all rents and profits from these lands until the heir 
became of age, He could also marry the ward to whom he 
would. Henry VIII. established the Court of Wards and 
Liveries,’ the number of estates held in capite being so great, 
that some organised system was necessary. By it the ward- 
ship and marriage of minors were sold to the highest bidder, 
who was sometimes the child’s mother or the executors of 
the father’s will But if they were not very prompt in 
applying, or did not offer the largest sum, then to any stranger. 
The guardian would have complete control over the ward, 
who generally lived in his house, could marry the ward as 
he liked, this also being generally an affair of money, and 
received the rents of the minor's estate without any liability 
to account, 

Under whose charge Mary Fitz was placed does not appear. 
A year or two later she was living in Lady Elizabeth Hatton’s 
house, the second wife of Sir Edmund Coke? then Master 
of the Court of Wards. No time seems to have been lost 
in inspecting her estates. The Earl of Northumberland’s 
brother, Sir Allan Percy, was in Devonshire a few months 
after Sir John Fitz's death. In 1605-6 he sold a wood called 
Drake's Wood, near Tavistock, part of the Fitz property.® 
This gentleman, the sixth son of Henry, eighth Earl of North- 
umberland who died in the Tower, it is supposed by his own 
hand, was a young man of promise, who had just been (1604) 
created a knight of the Bath with six other noblemen, 
including Charles Duke of Albany, afterwards King Charles 
L, then four years old.! 

Sir Allan was, like many other younger sons, somewhat 


* August 9th, 1605. Zng. p. m. of John Fitz, 4 Jac. I., No, 175, 
7 32 Hen. VIIL, cap. 46. 

® The great Coke upon Layltleton, 

* Court of Wards miscellaneous books, No. 87%, 12 Jac. 

1 BAKER’s Chronicles, 
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short of money, and he writes thus to his fmend Dudley 
Carleton, afterwards ambassador at Venice :* 


‘My lorde (his brother the Earl), and I have met without any 
repitition of what was paste, and hath promised to pay that money 
for me, which I was a suitor to the Kynge conditionally that I 
marry the warde; if I sell her, I must pay it backe.. . . 

“Your affectionate friend to dispose of 
‘‘ Essex House, “A. Percy. 
October 9, 1606,” 


Sir Allan Percy “and others” had, July 21st of this year, 
entered into a bond for “465" for fine of the wardeshipp of 
Mary Fitz.” The money was to be paid in instalments in 
the next two years, no doubt to be raised out of the estate 
itself. When this marriage took place is not known; in 
Burke's Peerage it is stated to have been in 1608, but he 
does not give his authority. If this was the date the bride- 
groom would have been thirty-one, and the bride twelve. 
The Lady Mary Perey did not live with her husband, but 
remained under Lady Hatton (or Coke's) care. The Survey 
made at this time of her lands, contains several allusions to Sir 
Allan Perey, how he sold woods and promised to renew leases 
“when the Lady Marie his wife should be xxj yeres old.” 

But Sir Allan died in November, 1611, from the effects 
of a severe chill.* “He took his disease with lying on the 
ground in his heat as he was hunting, and so fell out of a 
standing where he was placed” (as the husband of an heiress) ; 
“he was reasonablie well recovered in shew, but went away 
in his sleepe when y' was least looked for.” He was so found 
by Epsley, who had been in prison at the Gatehouse on sus- 
picion of being concerned in the Gunpowder Plot. Epsley 
was released early on the morning of Monday, 7th November, 
and immediately went to visit Sir Allan Percy, who was at his 
brother’s hunting lodge near Hackney. He was told Sir Allan 
was asleep, but on going to his room found him dead.° Sir 
Allan was buried 12th of November, 1611, at Hackney Parish 
Church, in his grandmother Lady Lucy Latimer's vault.® 

Lady Latimer’s monument, a very gorgeous erection of 
alabaster, richly carved and coloured, has been recently 
restored at the expense of the Baroness Burdett Coutts, who 
is one of her descendants, Sir Allan’s name appears among 


* Original preserved in &. P. Dom., vol. xxiii., no, 33. 

+ Court of Wards, 874. 

* SP, Dom,, vol. |xvii., no. 42; Letter from Chamberlain to Dudley Carleton. 

5 Letter of Chamberlayne’s to Dudley Carleton, printed in Life and Times 
of James I, vol, i. p. 147. ® Hackney Par, Reg, 
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those of Lady Catherine’s children; she was the eldest of 
Lady Latimer’s four children, all daughters, 

The same letter that tells of Sir Allan Percy's decease 
speaks of the “great suing for his lady,” and how Sir Walter 
Cope “hath been already employed to the Lady Hatton at 
Stoke (Pogis) in the behalfe of Sir Thomas Howard (3rd son 
of the Earl of Suffolk); but the common opinion yet is, that 
she is reserved for the young lord St. John or one of his 
brethren” (Lady Hatton’s nephews). The little Devonshire 
heiress Was evidently a much desired person. She had a clear 
rental of £700 a year in land, besides much property in houses, 
flocks, herds, &e, And she was very beautiful. Her father had 
been a handsome man, and Lord Clarendon, long after this date, 
speaks of her “ having been of extraordinary beauty.” I[t is pro- 
bable that Lady Mary was quite aware of her personal and tem- 
poral advantages, and it was scarcely prudent of Lady Hatton, 
under the circumstances, to leave the young lady in London 
while she was at her country home, Mark the consequences. 

“Sir Allan Percy is gone the way of all flesh, dying, his 
lady the way of all quicke flesh, having stolen ont of my 
Lady Eliz. Hatton’s house in London’ in the edge of an 
evening, and coupled herself in marriage with Mr. Darey, 
my lord Darcye’s eldest son.”* A bold step for the girl 
of fifteen, to leave her guardian’s house and run away in 
the dusk with a young man her own age. His father, Lord 
Darcey of Chiche, afterwards Earl Rivers, who was high in 
court favour, could have had no objection to the match, and 
perhaps aided his only son in carrying off the heiress, No 
doubt Lady Hatton and her friends were not so pleased, but 
if they threatened proceedings nothing was done, owing to the 
death of the young bridegroom. The exact date of Thomas 
Darcy’s death is not known (the registers of St. Osyth, his 
family burial-place, only go back to 1661), but he could not 
have lived for more than a few months after his marriage. 

Another death that concerned Lady Mary was that of her 
mother, Dame Bridgett, who died in the same month as Sir 
Allan Perey, November, 1611. It is doubtful whether she 
had ever seen her only child since she had been torn from 
her by the Court of Wards, She had certainly never again 
had charge of her. 

Lady Mary, still a ward, was now married for the third 
time—not probably from her own wish, she being scarcely 

7 Holborn, Lives of the Chancellors, by Lonp CAMPBELL. 
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sixteen—to Sir Charles Howard (knighted at Newmarket, 
13th February, 1610-11) fourth son of Thomas first Earl 
of Suffolk, afterwards Lord High Treasurer of England. 
Marriage settlements were drawn up and sealed by the Earl 
and his eldest son Theophilus on the 2nd October, 1612.9 
and the marriage probably took place in London the same 
month, The young couple resided with the Earl of Suffolk, 
and it was at his house of Audley End that Lady Mary 
Howard's first child was born, Elizabeth, born “upon St. 
Matthew’s day at night, being the 21st day of September, 
1613, and baptised the 5th October.”! The magnificent man- 
sion where Lady Howard first became a mother was not 
then completed. It took thirteen years to build, but the 
greater part was finished. King James twice stayed there, 
in 1610 and 1614, and is reported to have said the house 
was too large for a king, but it might do for a Lord Treasurer. 
The wooden model alone had cost £500, and was brought 
from Italy. Contemporary writers are not reticent as to the 
sources from which the money for this palace was derived. 
It is said that the Countess of Suffolk, when her husband 
was in office, was like an exchange woman, crying all day, 
“What d’ye lack?” and that Audley End, that great and 
famous structure, had its foundation in Spanish gold.? The 
Earl only held his office of Treasurer from 1614 (July 11th) to 
1618, when he was accused of embezzlement, fined £30,000 in 
the Star Chamber, and committed to the Tower. Sir Charles 
Howard was made keeper of Byfleet Park in 1613 (October 
12th) in reversion after his brother Sir Edward Howard. 

In October 8th, 1619, he and his wife executed a settle- 
nent, of which the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery and 
Sir W. Courtenay were trustees, of all her lands, giving her 
a life interest in part of them, a life interest in the remainder 
to Sir Charles, and also giving him power to cut timber, 
which power he appears to have freely exercised to supply 
his pecuniary necessities. He sold woods at Lewisham 
in 1616, and at Hornacot in 1622. It is curious to note 
the partial light thrown on Lady Mary’s life by the different 
Heralds’ Visitations of Devon. That of 1562* stops at Thomas 
Darcy (“Thomas filius et heres Thomae Baronis Darey de 
Chiche maritis secdus ”). Another gives Sir Charles Howard’s 
name in addition, and describes his father as Earl of Suffolk, 
Treasurer of England, a post he only held from 1614 to 1618, 


® Chancery Pleadings, fol. 271. - , Saffron Walden Parish Register. 
2 WELDON, p. 27. = CARTE, p. 153. 
* Har, MSS., 5185, 5 Harn, ADSS., 3288, fol. 132. 
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In the Visitation of 15648 her two daughters by Sir Charles 
are mentioned—* Elizabeth Howard, Mary Howard.” This 
second daughter was probably born in London. 

Sir Charles died on the 22nd of September, 1622, “ with- 
out issue male, leaving only two daughters.’? By the terms 
of her marriage settlements, under these circumstances Lady 
Howard was to have £600 a year, chargeable on lands in 
Oswestry, &c. The daughters were to have £1000 on marriage 
or coming of age. But when these settlements were put 
into execution, it was found that the land was so “combred” 
as not to be worth £600 per annum. Lady Howard being 
thus unable to obtain her jointure, brought a suit in Chancery 
against Thomas Earl of Suffolk, and after his death in 1626 
against Theophilus the second Earl. The case was at last 
decided, 10th Nov., 1628, when the verdict was given in Lady 
Howard's favour. She was to be paid £1500 for arrears, and 
£600 perannum till a jointure of that value was settled upon her. 

From the death of Sir Charles in 1622 nothing is heard 
of Lady Howard to show where she lived with her children, 
save that ‘she had brought an action, 23rd February, 1623, 
against William Countor and William Foster, to whom Sir 
Charles Howard had sold woods belonging to her.® From 
these suits it is evident that Lady Howard lived in London 
part of the time, and probably also at Fitzford, which had 
for so long been empty or let to strangers (Arthur Chappell, 
Fsq., of Exeter, was tenant in 1613, and died there in 1617).! 
It seems likely to have been during her widowhood that 
Lady Howard was painted by Vandyke, if the portrait, of 
which a fine print by Hollar is in the British Museum, be 
indeed our Lady Howard as seems likely.” 

While Lady Howard's Chancery suit was in progress, a 
gentleman is mentioned in connection with it, who after- 
wards played an important part in her life. Secretary 
Conway* writes to Lord Coventry describing Sir Richard 
Grenville as a noble knight and colonel, who is interested 


© 3091, fol. 78. 7 Chancery Pleadings, fol. 271. 

8 Chancery Decrees, 4 Caroli, fol. 271. 9% 3. P. Dom., vol. 138-56. 

1 Survey of 1614; Tar. Par, Rag. 

4 The whereabouts of Vandyke’s painting is not known. The portrait is 
called Lady Howard in early oxtaloynes of Hollar’s Works, see Vertue, 
class Viil., p. 82, and Granger, vol. iii., p. 225. It must have been painted 
before 1641 wheu Vandyke died. Lady Howard would have been just the 
age of the lady reptesented, in 1628-38, and there seems to have been no 
other Lady Howard of whom this can be ssid. The portrait has been 
assigned by later writers to Lady Catharine Howard and Lady Venetia Digby, 
but it differs entirely from the real portraits of these ladies. | 

4 Ord November, 1628, 8. P. Dom, vol. cxx., no. 10. 
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in Lady Howard’s cause that is to be heard on the morrow. 
How it was decided we already know. Sir Richard Gren- 
ville’s life is so interesting that much could be written 
on the subject, but space and the title of this paper forbid. 
It must suffice to say here that he was born at Kilkhampton in 
Cornwall, 26th June 16004 (making him four years Lady 
Howard's junior), the younger brother of the chivalrous Sir 
Bevil Grenville, both the grandsons of the Sir Richard Gren- 
ville of the Revenge. Richard Grenville entered the army at an 
early age, and left England when he was eighteen; he served 
under “the greatest general of the age, Prince Maurice,”® took 
part in the two English expeditions to Cales and the Isle of 
Khee, where he obtained command of a regiment of foot. 
In the latter expedition he gained the favourable notice of 
the Duke of Buckingham, then high in power.” It was, 
says Lord Clarendon, “the Duke’s countenance and solicita- 
tions that prevailed with a rich widow to marry him (Sir 
Richard Grenvill), who had been a lady of extraordinary 
beauty which she had not yet outlived (she was then thirty- 
three), and though she had no great dower by her last hus- 
band, a younger brother of the Earl of Suffolk (Theophilus), 
yet she inherited a fair fortune of her own, near Plymouth, 
and was looked upon as the richest match in the West.” 

She was married to him in 1628. Sir Richard says in 
October, but the pre-nuptial conveyance of Lady Howard’s 
lands, dated-the 22nd November, 1628, proves that it must 
have been a month or six weeks later. 

This settlement® shows very plainly that Lady Mary, who 
was now marrying for the fourth time, did not trust her future 
husband “all in all”; for without consulting him, she by it 
conveyed all her land to “ Walter Hele, of Spriddelston, in 
the county of Devon, Esquire, Anthony Shorte, of Tenton 
Drewe, Doctor of Divinity, aud William Grills, of Tavistecke, 
Gent., in trust to permit the said Dame Mary, during her 
life, whether sole or married, and such persons as she should 
appoint, to receive the rents, &c., and to dispose thereof at 
her will and pleasure, &c. &c, Reserving to her a general 
power of appointment over the premises, and limiting the 
premises in default of appointment to the lady’s heirs, 
Subject to a proviso for making void said Indenture upon 
said Dame Mary ... or her heirs. . . tendering to said Trustees, 
or their heirs, the sum of 12°, and signifying and declaring 

4 Kilkhampton Par. Keg. * CLARENDON, viii., 135. 
6 His own Vindication. ’ CLAR., viii, 136, 
8 In the possession of the Duke of Bedford. 
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their intention to revoke and make void the same, &c.” The 
witnesses are, George Radford, who “attorned” to the deed, 
John Maynard (probably the famous Sir John), George 
Cutteforde (at whose instigation possibly the deed was 
drawn), and Thomas Cruse. All Tavistock names; but the 
marriage did not take place at Tavistock Church. It was 
perhaps celebrated in Town, but the happy pair soon took 
up their residence at Fitzford with Mary Howard, the lady’s 
younger daughter. Elizabeth, the elder, probably died before 
this date, as we hear no more of her. Sir Richard, to judge 
from subsequent events, made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with all his wife’s possessions, and saw that as much money 
as possible was squeezed out of the tenants, Here in May, 
1630, their first child was born, and christened Richard after 
his father. The entry in the Tavistock register is “Maye 16, 
(1630) Richard, the sonne of Richard Greenfeild knight 
baptized.” Up to this child's birth things appear to have 
gone pretty smoothly, though no doubt to a high-spirited 
woman who for more than seven years had managed her own 
affairs, Sir Richard’s imperious temper and military notions 
of obedience without question, must have been galling. 

But when Sir Richard discovered how his wife’s property 
had been tied up, so that he had no control over it, then 
indeed his rage must have been terrible. It was after he 
made this discovery that he commenced a series of insults 
and threats by way of revenge. He confined her to a corner 
of her own house, Fitzford, ‘“ He excluded her from govern- 
ing the house and affaires within dore, and one Mrs. Katheryn 
Abbott, Sir Richard's kinswoman (his Aunt) ordered and 
ruled all things.” 

This was bad enough, but there was worse to come; his 
violence and bad language towards her was so great that she 
was forced to appeal to the justices of the peace, who ordered 
him to allow her 40s. a week. This after a time he refused 
to pay, unless she would grant him an acquittance. All this 
is stated in the Lady’s plea, in the High Commission Court, 
9th February, 1631-2, for a divorce (a mensa et thoro).! He 
also called her bad names before the justices, “she being a 
vertuous and a chaste lady.” “He gave directions to one 
of his servantes to burne horse-haire, wooll, feathers and 
paringes Of horsehoofes, and to cause the smoke to goe into 
the ladye’s chamber, through an hole made in the plaistering 
out of the kitchen.” Apparently, an attempt to murder by 
suffocation. “He broke up her chamber doore, and came 

* CLARENDON * Brit, Mus. MSS, 
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into her chamber at night with a sword drawn. That for the 
key of his closett which she had taken away and denyed to 
give him, he tooke hold of her petty coate and tore it, and 
threw her on the ground, being with childe, and, as one 
witness deposed, made her eye blacke and blewe. That 
the lady being with childe, he did threaten her that she 
should not have her owne midwife, but one of his own 
providing.” 

Sir Richard endeavoured to make his defence thus: “That 
they had lived quietly together by the space of two years, 
and till they came to this Court. ... That she hath often 
carried herself unseemly both in wordes and deedes, and 
sunve unseemly songs to his face to provoke him, and bid 
him goe to such a woman and such a woman, and called him 
poore rogue and pretty fellow, and said he was not worth 
ten groates when she married him, that she would make him 
creepe to her, that she had good friends in London would 
beare her out in it, That she swore the peace against him 
without cause, and then asked him, ‘ Art thou not a pretty 
fellow to be bound to the good behaviour?’ That she sayd 
he was an ugly fellow, and when he was once gone from 
home, she said the Devill and sixpence goe with him, and 
soe shall he lacke neither money nor company. That she 
voluntarily refused to have servants to goe with her abroad, 
That she said such a one was a honester man than her 
husband, and loved Cuttofer [George Cutteford, of Walreddon, 
her steward] better than him, That he was content she 
should have what midwife she would, and soe she had. That 
there were holes made in the kitchen wall by the lady or her 
daughter,? that he gave direction that they should be stopped 
up, that she might not harken what the servants said in the 
kitchen. That she had ten roomes at pleasure, and had what- 
soever in the house she would desire. That she locked him 
into his closett and tooke away the key, and it is true he 
endeavoured to take away the key from her, and hurt his 
thumb and rent her pocket. That he earnestly desired to 
dwell with her,” &c. 

After hearing arguments from counsel, “the court was 
of opinion that there was such a breach made that it 
was not like they could forgett it easily, and not fitt to 
compell her to live with him, and therefore to have one 
halfe of her meanes, being 700" per annum, that is, 350"! 
per annum.”® 

* Mary, the elder daughter. Elizabeth is not mentioned after 1628, 
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This sentence appears very just, and founded on the 
evidence. It will be noticed that Sir Richard, with all his 
ingenuity, is only able to bring frivolous complaints against 
his wife. Nothing is said here of the children, for there 
were two children born of this marriage, and Sir Richard's 
violence appears to have taken place just before the birth of 
the second child, a daughter, christened Elizabeth. No 
entry of her baptism occurs in the Tavistock or Whitchurch 
registers. She was probably born in the Earl of Suffolk's 
house in Town, where her mother had taken refuge before 
the divorce. 

“The Earl of Suffolk’s man, Francis Taylor, was sent as a 
poursuivant to my house in Devon,” says Sir Richard, “ with 
a warrant of the Court of High Commission to bring my 
wife unto London as his prisoner, upon the opportunity 
of a difference betwixt her and myself,” (the binding 
him to be of good behaviour before the justices); “and 
after her arrival in London the said Earl procured her to 
come and live with him in his own house, as she did for a 
long time.” 4 

The unhappy Lady Mary must have written to her 
brother-in-law, telling him of her husband’s cruelty, her 
weak health, and how she was made a mere cipher in her 
own house. The Earl Theophilus sent for her in the manner 
described, and no doubt advised and directed her to bring 
the suit for divorce against Sir Richard. 

At the time of the divorce suit Sir Richard Grenville 
was in the Fleet Prison, being unable to pay a heavy 
fine imposed on him by the Star Chamber. The Earl 
of Suffolk had brought an action before that court, accus- 
ing Sir Richard of calling him a base lord, and having 
acted basely towards him. The accusation was considered 
proved, and Sir Richard was ordered’ to pay £4000 to 
the king and £4000 to the earl. This was thought at 
the time to be a very hard sentence, Lord Clarendon says. 
He was ordered by the High Commission to be detained 
“until he should give bond not to offer violence to his wife 
during separation.” ® 

In August of this year, while Sir Richard was still a 
prisoner,’ a commission was sent to Fitzford to search the 


* Sir R. G.’s Vindication, printed in Holland, 1654, reprinted in Lord 
Lansdowne’s /Vorks, 1732, 

* 3rd Feb., Hilary, 7 Car. 1631-2. 

" High Commission, J. 3. Bunn, p. 68. 
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house, as he was suspected of clipping, if not of counter- 
feiting, the king’s coinage. Sir F. Drake and William 
Strode visited the house, but notice of their coming had in 
some way been given, They thoroughly searched “ tronkes 
chests and cabinetts,’ examined the servants and Mrs, 
Katherine Abbott, Sir Richard’s aunt, “who had the rule of 
the house.” Pincers, holdfasts, files, “smoothe and ruffe,” 
one of which had been much used for yellow metal, were 
found, and the servants admitted that they had melted silver 
lace, &c. All this, though suspicious, was not considered 
conclusive, for nothing was done against Sir Richard on this 
charge. 

In N ovember (10th), 1632, Lady Mary petitioned the king, 
“she being a ward, and under the protection of the Court of 
Wards, when Sir Richard married her.’’* 

In Chancery also, on March 22nd, 1632-3, this pre- 
nuptial settlement was declared good against Sir Richard 
Grenville, 

Soon after “in a Vacation,” says Sir Richard, “it was 
contrived with Pye [Sir Robert], Attorney of the Court of 
Wards, that my wife’s estate was wholly ordered away out of 
my Power, by authority of a Lease made unto the Earls of 
Pembroke and Dorset, to the King’s use for eight years, on 
pretence that she was then a Ward to the King, as not having 
sued out her Livery. Which being done, nothing was found 
to revoke or remedy that Act.” | 

It was probably owing to this “act” that Sir Richard, as 
he euphuistically puts it, “gave himself liberty” on October 
17th, 1633, and went “into the Swedes’ service in Germany,” 
Nothing is heard of him again until 1639. 

During these seven years his emancipated wife lived in 
various places—for the first four or five years with the Earl 
of Suffolk, and afterwards at her own house in London, She 
does not seem to have lived at Fitzford, though she went 
down there while Sir Richard was in prison, coming up to 
town again “before Term.” She resumed the name of 
Howard, by which she was always known, and is described 
in legal documents as ‘ Howard ats Grenvil’ 

Her children were probably with her, Mary certainly was.? 
It would be well to mention here the name of another of 
Lady Mary’s children, George Howard, whose existence 


& Brief of Sir R. G. S. P. Dom., vol. 443. 

§ Endorsement on the original. 

1 Letter of the Countess Dowager of Suffolk to Mr, Cendall, S, P. Dom, 
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cannot, I fear, be regarded otherwise than as a blot on his 
mother’s fair fame. Mr. George Howard is first mentioned 
in 1644,° and then and afterwards is alluded to as Lady 
Howard’s son. But who was his father? Certainly not Sir 
Charles Howard; for seven years after that gentleman's 
death (in 1628) it is stated, in his wife’s pleading before the 
Court. of Chancery, that Sir Charles died “without heires 
male, leaving only twoe daughters, Elizabeth and Mary.” 
The date and place of George Howard's birth are unknown, 
It seems unlikely to have occurred before his mother's 
marriage to Sir Richard Grenville, or surely she would not be 
so frequently alluded to as “a vertuous and chaste lady.” 
The probability is that he was born after the divorce, during 
Sir Richard’s absence. It is a curious fact that none of the 
contemporary writers who mention Lady Howard make any 
aspersions on her morals, Westcote* distinctly calls him 
Sir Charles Howard’s son; and as such he was regarded, 
at all events in Tavistock, where he and his mother lived 
honoured and respected. 

During these seven years of Sir Richard’s absence Lady 
Howard wrote many letters to George Cutteford, then living 
at Walreddon, who acted as agent to her estates in Devon 
and Cornwall. 

These letters give some clue to the lady’s whereabouts, 
though none of them bear any address, and but one is dated, 
Of course, from the person to whom they are addressed, they 
deal mostly with business; but in spite of Cutteford’s 
position of land agent, Lady Howard writes to him as a 
trusted friend and confidant, He is addressed as “ Guts,” or 
“Gots,” evidently an abbreviation of Cutteford, but the 
substitution of G for C is curious. “ Honest Guts,” ‘“ Good 
Guts,” and once “ Froward Guts,” the letters begin; and the 
almost invariable ending is, “Your true friend till death, 
Mary Howard.” | 

The first letter was written from the Earl of Suffolk’s 
mansion at Dover (he was Warden of the Cinque Ports), the 
next from Lulworth Castle in Dorsetshire, which belonged to 
Earls of Suffolk until 1641, when it was sold to Humphrey 

feld.® 

Theophilus, the second earl, had evidently been down to 
Devonshire, and enjoyed the sports of the country under 
Cutteford’s guidance, He sent Cutteford half a buck from 
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Lulworth, with many thanks for his noble entertainment, 
and he wished him and his dogs there to hunt the hare and 
the otter. Lady Howard asks to have a great many barberes 
sent, and all the hogs’ cheekes; and the rider is to make the 
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mare ready to come (probably for her ladyship’s own use). 
As to Cutteford’s going to Oswestry,® he shall hear from 
“my lord.” She is anxious to know how all things go 
at home (Fitzford). 


® Part of the land settled on her by Sir Charles Howard, 
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The third letter is so characteristic that it is given in full, 
only modernising the spelling: 


“ Honest Guts, 
“J have bad such a breakfast from my Uncle Sandr 
her mother’s brother, Alexander Courtenay] about Milmed 
HMfiimede, near Tavistock’] that I know not what to do, lam so 
tormented. He would have me get a warrant to arrest him, and 
will understand no sense. Iam vexed to death, 
“T rest your friend, 
“Mary Howard, 

“T pray send me word what I shall say. I told him he was in 
better case than I, being sure in Justice to have either his lease or 
money. He says he has no reason to take his money, and is 
‘dannabel’ angry.” 


Space forbids quotation of many letters, but the next shows 
the terrible Lady Howard in such a housewifely light that 
it is worth giving: 


“ Honest Guts, 

“You shall have a tun of wine come, when mine does ; 
and Mr. Jenever would have given me a hogshead of strong wine, 
but I told him he would do mea greater favour to make it for you, 
which he will do, and send it you, I pray let my tun be put into 
the entry that goeth to the great parlour. I thank yon for the 
letter, whose advice I wish I had ever followed, but awful 
experience has made me wiser. I thank you for my puddings, 
they are very good. 1 pray send me a whole flitch of Bacon up, 
and some tongues and four turkeys, many boned and baked 
together, two one upon another with their breasts together, and a 
piece of fat thin pork between them. So with my love to you, I 
rest, 

“Your true friend till death, 
“ Mary Howard.” 


What was this awful experience? The next letter is 
written in fear and distraction because of some letter 
“enclosed” (but now, alas! lost), given to one of the 
company at my Lady Katherine’s® coming through Blandford 
on her way to Lulworth Castle, where Lady Howard then 
was, This letter threw her ladyship into such a state of 
terror, that she dared neither “go abroad nor do anything” 
until she heard from Cutteford, “for he that values not his 
own life has yours or mine in his keeping. Wherefore, as 

7 147 acres, worth per annum, in 1614, £160, 
® The Dowager Countess of Suffolk, 
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you love me, take some such course with Tom Robinson, as [ 
may never be troubled with him more.” 

Who was Tom Robinson? Perhaps some old servant of the 
lady’s who knew too much. He lived in Tavistock or near it, 
as Lady Howard encloses a letter to him, written at her desire 
by “ Kate,* to stay him from coming hither to lie and rail on 
me.” Cutteford is relied on as knowing what is fittest to be 
done for her “ Honour in this kind.” “ Bat make sure worke 
with him, that I may never hear more of him. This do, and 
you double her obligation that is and ever will be your trne 
friend till death, Mary Howard. I tore this letter, but upon 
better consideration I thought it fit to send you.” 

What was it that Tom Robinson knew? and why was 
Lady Howard afraid of him? It may have been that he 
knew who was the father of Lady Howard’s son George, a 
secret that seems to have been well kept, But then why 
should Lady Howard and Cutteford be in danger of their 
lives from this man? He might, if he had been possessed 
of this knowledge, have blackmailed the lady, and perhaps 
Cutteford as her trusted agent, but he would not have 
wished to kill them. It is more likely that he had been 
unjustly punished, fined, and imprisoned, and now on his 
release from gaol determines to be revenged. But what- 
ever Tom Robinson had done, this letter of Lady Howard’s 
has an unpleasant tone. It certainly reads like an incite- 
ment to murder, or to imprison the wretched man for life, 

The next letter is full of the same subject, asking if he 
has “taken order with Tom Robinson, for I fear that 
mischievous man, whose ‘mases’ and lies cannot be imagined, 
will kill one of us: though there be never a true word in his 
‘letes,’ yet I fear he will do you or me some mortal harm, 
which I desire you to take the best course to avoid ;” alludes 
to her last letter, asking him to buy “some satin and sarsnet,” 
and asks to have it sent down at once. The letter referred to no 
longer exists, but there is a little scrap of paper which 
perhaps formed part of it: “A paire of carnation roses with 
silver lace, Jet them be thick.” Cutteford would have to ~ 
ride into Plymouth to execute this commission, for the shops 
of Tavistock could never have been equal to “thick silver 
lace.” 

The next letter refers to Cutteford’s coming to town, her 
pleasure thereat, and the necessity of having someone to sleep 
in her house before any furniture is put init. Begs him, there- 
fore, to send John Knight as quickly as possible, and Will too. 

® Probably her niece Katherine, eldest daughter of the Earl of Suffolk, 
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Cutteford came to London; but he and his lady parted in 
anger, he leaving town without even saying farewell. For 
this she chides him in a letter beginning, “ Froward Guts.” 
But she forgives him, and is so sensible of his former 
courtesies as to be “now and ever his faithfullest friend.” 
Then comes this pretty postscript: “I pray be not angry 
with me that love you.” George Cutteford has been ill we 
learn from the next letter, and “Sir R.” is in towne. This 
enables us to date the letter approximately, as Sir Richard 
says he returned to England in 1639,! probably early in that 
ear. 

_ Lady Howard writes that she is in great want of money, 
as she told Cutteford before she left town that she was to pay 
fifty pounds at Michaelmas, and her daughter wants to .. . at 
Court. Begs him to raise money, and let her know when to 
expect him, This is the only reference in these letters to her 
children, The daughter is no doubt Mary Howard, who 
afterwards petitioned the king that the allowance made to 
her by her mother might be continued by Sir Richard 
Grenville. She perhaps held some post near the Queen 
Henrietta Maria, 

The next letters contain allusions to “Sir R.,” who had 
returned and was petitioning against her. She asks again 
for money to be sent by a safer exchange than the last; 
fears she will not be able to get the leases sent sealed at first 
sight; dares trust nothing signed with her own hand with 
Olsworth, but will take them herself soon. Thanks him in 
her next letter for his exprest care to raise money; trusts 
that his strength will permit his coming to town next term. 
Sir Richard vows never to leave petitioning till he has gained 
his will? My Lord Chamberlain (Earl of Pembroke) solicits 
for him. Asks him to send with all speede the expression of 
her damages received by “Sir R.,” already asked for by Maine, 
her lawyer, as “my lord of Dorset would have it to show 
the king.” Cutteford has been ill again; she is glad to hear 
of his recovery. 

The next letter can, from its allusion to the king’s move- 
ments, be dated with certainty. Professor Rawson Gardiner 
has been kind enough to look up the Salvetti correspondence 
for me, and says it must have been written on Tuesday, 26th 
of March, 1639. In it Lady Mary says she “is glad to hear 
our business goes so well” in Devonshire, but here has been 
a huge stir about Sir R. The king had “spoken to the Earl 

L Difence of Sir R. @. 
* Several of his petitions are preseryed in the S, P. Dom, 
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of Arundle to make Sir Richard a cornen” (colonel). The 
Earl told his majesty “it could not be done with honour, 
Sir Richard having run out of his kingdom,” and then put 
the king in mind of the Star Chamber decree, “to which the 
king answered he had forgotten.” So he was put by; but 
he is said to have gotten some one to make an offer to the 
king that if he would assist him in undoing the divorce, and 
getting Lady Howard's estate, that then the Star Chamber 
fine should be raised on that estate. This she hears through 
Maine, her lawyer, and Porter (query Endymion Porter) to 
whom Sir Richard had wnitten to be his friend. But Porter 
sends word to Lady Mary that, since he knew it would 
displease her, he would be hanged at Court Gate before he 
would do her any injury. For which she sent him a letter 
of thanks. “My Lord Hamilton had said to the king when 
he spoke to the Earl of Arundel of Sir Richard, ‘that on 
his knowledge he was a Puritan, and a Foole’” “The 
Scots have taken Edinboro’ Castle, and are gone with ten 
thousand against Marquis Huntly. The king goes to-morrow 
for Yorke.”* He left London Wednesday, March 27th. 

The king seems to have had some regard for Sir Richard 
Grenville, probably because he was a brave soldier and good 
officer, and such qualities were specially valuable to him then. 
Sir Richard had petitioned the king on the 28th October; 
this had been answered by two petitions, one from Theophilus, 
Earl of Suffolk,* on the 4th November; the other from 
Lady Howard, probably in the same month,* prays that she 
may not be disturbed in her life and fortune so legally 
settled (by the High Commission Court), and alludes to 
Sir Richard’s most false petition. But that gentleman was 
not to be turned aside; he had “vowed never to leave petition- 
ing till he had gained his will,” and after many delays, and 
more petitions, he carried his cause before the King’s Council, 
setting forth all his grievances in a long brief. in which he 
makes out that the Earl of Suffolk owes him £12,656 to 
the 28th of November, 1639. | 

About the same time Lady Howard writes to Cutteford : 


*T confess [ am not pleased to be in so much want, for you 
know J cannot be trusted here for anything. Besides it hath cost 
me thirty shillings to get home my wood, and the rates which 
they put upon me for the sick folks have been very great, and I 
am faine to give money toa man to keepe beggars off my door, 


3 Satverti Correspondence. B. M. 
4 S. P. Dom. sd Lhid, Vol. 443-80, 
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for the sickness increases, for there dyed last week 183 of the 
plague. I pray let me hear from you whether the ground be set 
at Fitzford. And I would intret you to speake to your wife to 
aske Mary Pelar if her daughter will come up to me, and upon 
what terms, for my maid and [are parting. I have received your 
letter, for which I thank you, so I rest 
“ Your true friend, 
‘Mary Howard.” 


A committee® was appointed to hear Sir Richard’s among 
other causes in December, 1640, and so hopeful was he of 
success that he actually went down to Fitzford, turned out 
the caretakers, and installed his aunt, Mrs. Abbot, in the 
house. Lady Howard writes to Cutteford in “a very great 
distraction” on hearing of these proceedings. She is getting 
in the rents as fast as she can (those in London and Kent 
are referred to), “as I know not how to do for money to 
pay my rent.” Her trust is.in God, who hath ever been 
her helper, and she is in better spirits since receiving Cutte- 
ford’s assurances of love and care for her. Begs him to 
write down all that Sir Richard says, and the names of 
those that he says he shall have a warrant to receive the 
rents at Christmas. Will not now have Mary Pelar’s daugh- 
ter sent up until she sends for her. Prays him to learn, if he 
can, if Sir Richard has broken open her closet. (Perhaps the 
same closet that is referred to in the divorce, of which she 
had refused to give up the key.) Thanks God the plague 
has decreased forty this last week. Asks whether Sir Richard 
has turned Joan and her husband out of doors, and how 
they have behaved. “I must look to have all... now 
Mrs. Abbott is there. He has nothing from any court t am 
sure. Send by this post.” 

Sir Richard had nothing from any court as yet, but his 
hopes ran high. In January 8th, 1640-41, he borrowed 
£20 from Sir William Uvedale,’ “being like to give his lady 
a great overthrow in Parliament.” But before his case was 
brought to a conclusion he was sent to Ireland in command 
of a troop, eighty soldiers, six officers, and one hundred and 
three horses.° He was at Chester for some time, and must 
have arrived in Dublin in February or March, 1641-2. He 
remained in Ireland for more than a year, and earned dis- 
tinction as a commander,’ 


§ CLARENDON, vill, 137, 7 S. P. Dom. 
8 Hist. MSS, Com., vol. v. 
* Crank, Hist., also letter from Sec. Nicholas to Sir Thos. Rowe, 
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Lady Howard during this time was experiencing some of 
the miseries of war. See her letter to Cutteford : 


** Honest Guts,—-I pray as ever you love me, send me a bill for 
xx pounds (£20) for God knows whether I shall live to have any 
more. Here is such hurliburly, and all commodities are taken up, 
and this day the city has taken up all the provisions from the 
country people, that the suburbs can hardly provide themselves, 
Each man provides, that is able, for a quarter of a year. Mrs, 
Gibend & going out of Towne, for her husband sent her a letter 
so todo. For my part I fear nothing but want of money. ‘The 
king’s army is a day’s march before his citizens. The king was 
yesterday five miles this side of Oxford. Mr. Charlewood wearies 
meé to death for money. I pray, as you respect me, send me a bill 
of exchange for xx pound, . . . All the shops are commanded to 
be shut up. So in haste I rest 

* Your true friend, 
“ Mary Howard. 

“The report here is that the armies have met, but no certainty 
who is killed, but I believe my Lord of Essex has the worst 
because (1) heere no crying of good news. 

“Tuesday xxv. (25th October, 1642.)*” 


Communication between London and the country after 
this date was so difficult and precarious that it is not sur- 
peering that Lady Howard did not write, or that if she did 

er letters did not reach Cutteford. She continued to reside 
in London, regarding it, no doubt, as the safest place, as she 
feared to get into Sir Richard's power. 

Sir Richard Grenville was discontented when peace was 
declared with the Irish. He thought no quarter should have 
been given to the “rebels,” and expressed himself so strongly, 
that his words were reported to the king, who ordered his 
immediate return, and that of “Colonel” Monk, who was 
another of the malcontents. On their landing at Bristol 
they were arrested by the king’s orders as “dangerous men, 
whose design it was to engage with the Parliament.”” The 
Governor of Bristol, Lord Howley, was a friend and kinsman 
to both of them; and on their “giving him their parole of 
honour to repair to the king then at Oxford,” he allowed 
them to depart. Monk went straight to the king, “threw 
himself at his feet, and was immediately restored to a 
Regiment.” But Sir Richard, to whom great arrears were due 
for his service in Ireland, reflecting that the king was somewhat 

1 October 24th, 1642. Draft order for shutting up shops in London. 


(House of Lords, 5th Heport Hist. MSS. Com., p. 55.) 
* Lord LanspowNr’s, Vindication. 
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short of money and the Parliament had plenty, rode straight 
to London, where he demands his arrears from the House of 
Commons. He must have set forth his past great services, 
his desire to leave the “tents of Shem and cast in his lot 
with the righteous,” with great earnestness and plausibility, 
for he received all his arrears of pay, and was made a Major- 
General of Horse in the Parliamentary Army, with a 
regiment of five hundred horse, and power to choose bis own 
ofiicers.? Oh, credulous Parliament! If Richard Grenville 
was indeed a Red Fox,* what were the sagacious ones who 
hearkened to him ? 

On February 27th, 1643-4, at the Committee for both 
kingdoms, then sitting at Derby House, it is ordered® that 
the Lord General Kssex be desired to give order to Sir 
William Waller to cause the Kentish Horse and Sir Richard 
Grenville’s to march towards the king’s quarters. 

On °March 2nd he set out with his regiment, mding 
through London amidst the. plaudits and blessings of the 
citizens. His banner was carried in front, a map of England 
and Wales on a crimson ground, with “England Bleeding”? 
in great golden letters across the top. Was his wife in 
London then ? and did she witness the surprising spectacle 
one wonders. A letter from her, with her ladyship’s private 
opinion of this performance, ought to be very lively reading. 
The regiment rides on, until at Bagshot a halt is called. Sir 
Richard harangues his officers and men, sets forth the sinful- 
ness of fighting against their anointed king, and concludes by 
inviting them to follow him to Oxford, to fight for the king 
instead of against him, The officers, “whom he had failed 
not to choose out of the most trusty of his friends and 
dependants,’* all cheerfully assented, and followed by most 
of his soldiers, Sir Richard goes straight to Oxford, and 
presents himself to the king with a well-equipped troop, and 
with news of the intended treachery at Basing House, which, 
thanks to his timely warning, was saved. The duped and 
deceived Parliament hurl thunders at the deceiver’s head. 
Proclamation is made, declaring him “ traytor, rogue, villain, 
and skellum” (the last word being deemed so suitable, that 
he is in future known as Skellum Grenville). He is hung 
in effigy in Westminster and the Old Exchange,’ and it is to 
this that William Lilly, the astrologer, refers when he says, 

® December 20th, 1643. 

4 Litty'’s Almanack, 1645. Mercurius Britt., No. 42, 1644, 

® Interregnum, 7 E., Day Book of Orders, p. 9. 
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“Have we another Red Fox! like Sir R. G. acting his close 
devotions to do our Army mischief? Let’s be wary!” 

On March 4th, 1643—4, an order from the Committee is 
sent to Sir William Waller to take care of Sir Richard 
Grenville’s regiment, so as to prevent any further inconvenience 
from the going of Sir Richard, and that the foot (only the 
foot soldiers are left) may be put into a posture of defence.* 

Even Lord Lansdowne, in his Vindication,® cannot excuse 
his unéle’s conduct. “I will not pretend wholly to justify 
this last action, not being a Friend to anything that Jooks 
like Deceit: all that can be said for it is, that it was putting 
the old soldier upon a Pack of knaves and biting the iter, 
He paid dearly for it; a Price was set upon his Head, he was 
hanged in Effigy, and his only son, unluckily falling after- 
wards into their hands, was hanged in reality. After this no 
quarter could be expected or given.” 

- Lord Lansdowne here is in error. The young Grenville 
who was hanged by the Plymouth garrison in 1645 was not 
his son Richard Grenville, who was alive in 1647, He may 
possibly have been an illegitimate son of Sir Richard's, as 
Clarendon in his History, and the Earl of Suffolk in his 
Petition, declare that he had such a son; and the Puritan 
newspapers of the date euphuistically describe young Gren- 
ville as a whelp, or spawn, of Skellum Greenvile’s. 

But to return to Sir Richard at Oxford. The king received 
him with some favour, though he did not immediately give 
him a command in his army. But he gave what Sir Richard 
desired much more, all his wife’s estates in Devonshire, on 
the ground that her continued residence in London made her 
a rebel. Not much time is lost by Sir Richard on this 
journey. Exactly a fortnight after he left London with his 
Parliamentary troop he is at, Tavistock, with powers from the 
king to take possession of all his wife’s estates, 

His first action was to revenge himself on Cutteford for 
his continued opposition to his “felonious little plans.” A 
Royalist army under Prince Maurice, the king’s nephew, 
was ‘at this time quartered in Tavistock. From him Sir 
Richard obtained a warrant, addressed to— 


“The Provost Marshall General, his Deputy or Deputys, together 
with any of his majestyes officers or loving subjects. For as much 
as George Cutteford of Walraddon, in the County of Devon, 
gent., hath received great somes of money of Sir Richard Grene- 
vyle’s tenants without giveinge any account to Sir Richard 


© Almanack of 1645. * §, PB. Dom., 1643-4. * Tage 521. 
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Grenevyle for the same. These are to authorize and require you to 
remit to safe custodye the person of the said George Cutteford 
untill hee shall satisfye Sir Richard Grenevyle’s just demands, 
hereof you are not to fail at your perill. Given at Tavistocke, 
under my hand and seale at Armes, this xvjth. of March, 1643. 

‘ MAURICE.” 


Armed with this warrant, Sir Richard delivered Cutteford 
to the custody of the Provost Marshal General, forcibly 
entered Walreddon, Cutteford’s house, thrust his wife and 
children out of doors, took and detained corn, cattle, sheep, 
and household goods to the value of £500, caused his 
wife, Grace Cutteford, to be imprisoned, and would have 
imprisoned his son George also, but that he conld not find 
him.‘ George Cutteford the elder, after being six months in 
prison, petitions the king for a hearing, and expressly begs 
that Sir Richard may be ordered to “prosecute noe further” 
against “his son,” against whem the only thing Sir Richard 
could object was, “that he lived in the house with his 
mother whilst Essex his forces were in these parts, which 
allegation is most untrue, or if it had been true, your 
petitioner hopeth it doth not deserve imprisonment.” Specially 
begs that his son may be left in peace, “that he (the 
petitioner) may be the better inabled to provide himself for a 
hearing by getting his writings and evidences, which none 
but your petitioner aud his sonne can produce, they being 
hidden away for feare of the Parliament’s forces.” This last 
sentence is particularly interesting just now, when a small 
secret chamber has been discovered at Walreddon,® contain- 
ing fowl bones, &c., perhaps the very place where George 
Cutteford the younger was hidden away with the precious 

apers. 

Sir Richard Grenville when he first came down to Devon- 
shire® had no command, but only a commission to raise a 
regiment of horse and a regiment of foot. ‘Bat when Lord 
Digby, who was conducting the siege of Plymouth, was 
wounded in a sally, Sir Richard was placed in the command 
by Prince Maurice, at the earnest desire of Sir John Berkeley. 
It was before this same Sir John Berkeley and four other 
judges that the unfortunate George Cutteford succeeded, on 
November 7th, in getting his case heard.® Sir Richard 
Grenville was too occupied to attend; he probably felt safe 


‘ Statement of Cutteford at the trial in the Chapter House at -Exeter, 
Nov. 7th, 1644. 

5 Tavistock Gazetle, May 16th, 1890. * CLARENDON, ix., 60. 

7 Ibid, 61, * Orig. Sackville College. 
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in the judges’ hands. After reading Sir Richard's letter, in 
which he accused George Cutteford of having “sent moneys 
to London to the Lady Grenville, who had ayded and assisted 
the Rebells there,” and hearing Cutteford’s answer— 


“The Commissioners doe conceive that the said Mr. Cutteford 
should give satisfaction to Sir Richard Grenville for all bis cattell 
taken away by Cutteford, his wife, or children, also that he 
should agcount for the rent of ‘ Walriddon’ since September, 
1641, after the rate of 30" per annum—for Prince Hall at 40s. per 
annum, for the tenement in Whitchurch at 16s., and for a tene- 
ment in Meldon at 34s, since the death of the widowe Radford 
unto this daye, and all rents, etc., received of any of the Tenants 
of the said Sir Richard Grenville sinee November, 1641 (deducting 
all such high rents, weekely rates, andl other payments as hee hath 
bond fide payed to the Lady Grenville betweene November, 1641, 
and the King’s Proclamation being about November, 1642, and 
all interest for debts incurred for Lady Grenville before November, 
1641.” 

Sir Richard to restore to Mr. Cutteford possession of 
Walreddon on Cutteford’s giving Sir Richard a “true copy 
of the Lease thereof, The Cattell, corn, horses, household 
stuff, ete., to be restored to Cutteford. He to be sett at 
Liberty, and with his wife and children to continue so.” 
Because there were cross claims and witnesses, “Joha Short, 
of Ashwater, th’ elder Gent., and John Edgcombe, of Tavis- 
tocke, Gent., were appointed to hear witnesses,” ete. 

The Petitions of Mr. George Howard and Mrs. Mary 
Howard had been sent by the king to the said Commissioners, 
who hearing from Cutteford that “it was true as alledged in 
their petitions that Mr. George Howard received 40" and 
Mistress Mary 60" from their Mother for their maintenance,” 
upon consideration of the distracted times whereby the 
revenues of the said estates are much lessened: “They the 
said Commissioners doe thinke fitt and desire Sir Richard 
Grenvile to allow unto the said Mr. George Howard 26" per 
annum, and unto the said Mistress Mary Howard 4(", the 
first payment thereof to beginne from our Lady Day last.” 

Sir Richard Grenville remained in command of the siege 
of Plymouth for some months, until the approach of Essex 
with a large army compelled him, to avoid being between 
two fires, to retreat into Cornwall with his troops, leaving 
his wife’s house, Fitzford, undefended. Hssex was not slow 
to avail himself of the opportunity. His own regiment 
and another marched against “Skellum Greenvile’s house at 

® The Scottish Dove, No, 42, 26th of July to 2nd of August. 
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Tavistock.” They were resisted on the way by some forces 
that lined the hedges, “which after some dispute they passed,' 
and after the salute of some great shot against the House, 
on Tuesday, 23rd of July (1644), they within desired Parly, 
and on Wednesday morning hung out their white Flag; but 
the souldiers had not patience to treat, but got over the 
walls and entered the House. The souldiers within called 
for quarter, but they would not promise it to them, so the 
enemy threw down their armes and committed themselves 
to the Lord Generall’s mercy: his souldiers told them if they 
were all English they should have mercy, but not if there 
were any Irish.” There was about six score in the house, 
“threescore have taken the Covenant, the rest are not so 
willing, and are still prisoners.” There was in the house 
very good pillage—“ excellent pillage for the souldiers,” says 
Vicars,” “even at least 3000 pound in money and plate and 
other provisions in great quantity. ... Two Canon, and 
there was a roome full of exdéellent good new muskets, and 
many pair of Pistolls as good as can be bought for money.” 

Poor Lady Howard, here was sad news for her. Her 
ancestral mansion sustaining a siege, and then thoroughly 
“spolled” by rough soldiers. The money and plate must 
have been in part at least hers, no doubt some of the silver 
mentioned in her grandfather's will. There was no happy 
chance for her not to hear of it; 1b would be cried in the 
streets, and the newspapers were full of it. They rang the 
changes on Essex’s valour, and the discomfiture of the 
“State Apostate,” the “most impious and impudent rotten~ 
hearted Apostate Skellum Greenvile” the “ Runagado” who 
“flies from Westminster as from the Gallowes.” Essex him- 
self writes to the Council from Tavistock on the 26th of 
July.® 

In truth Lady Howard was in hard case. The supplies of 
money from Devonshire had altogether ceased for some time, 
and yet fresh rates were constantly levied by the Parliament 
on the dwellers in London to maintain their armies, and she 
would have to pay her share of these. She had lived in a 
large house, as she says “the rates they put upon her for 
the sick folks were very great;” but she would probably 
now remove to a humbler dwelling, as her means must have 
been very small. She was unable to support her children, 
Mistress Mary and Mr. George Howard, who petition the 


1 Joun Vicans, Magnalia Dei Anglicans, iii., 297. a Thid. 
4 Mercurius Britannicus, Vicars, p. 96. Scottish Dove, No. 42, 8. P. 
Dom, vol. dii. 
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king that Sir Richard Grenville may be ordered to give them 
the same annual allowance as their mother formerly granted 
them. He had regained possession of his son Richard, and 
probably of his daughter Elizabeth. 

After Essex’s defeat in Cornwall the king gave Sir Richard 
Grenville, who had certainly shown skill and valour in the 
short campaign, all the Earl of Bedford’s estates, and those 
of Sir Francis Drake, and he resumed command of the siege 
of Plymouth, residing at Buckland Monachorum. He was 
made Sheriff of Devon this year, 1645, and his exactions 
were very great, both as sheriff, and as the “king's General 
in the West.” None of his iMgotten gains benefited Lady 
Howard in any way; so we are not concerned with them. 
But one action of his at this time showed how great his 
animosity still was against her and those who had helped 
her. Soon after Sir Richard was again in command of the 
besieging force before Plymouth, he seized “one Brabant, an 
attorney at law, who heretofore solicited the great suit in the 
Star Chamber against Sir Richard for his wife and the Earl 
of Suffolk,” and “by his own direction, without any council 
of war, hanged him. Which seemed so strange and in- 
credible that when I [Sir Edward Hyde] first heard it, [ 
asked him whether it was true. And he answered very un- 
concernedly, ‘ Yes, he had hanged him, for he was a traitor, 
and against the king.” He said be knew the country talked 
that he had hanged ‘him for revenge, because he had solicited 
a cause against him, but that was not the cause, ‘though 
having played the knave with him,’ he said, smiling, ‘he was 
well content to find a just occasion to punish him,” 

Sir Richard was sent to the siege of Taunton as Field 
Marshal under Goring, in June, 1645. Not pleased at this 
he threw up his commission the next month, July, 1645, 
but joined again and was wounded at Taunton. After many 
disputes with Prince Charles’s Council he was rebuked by 
the Prince, and finally committed prisoner at Launceston, 
19th January, 1645-6—-so many were the complaints against 
him from his own officers and the country people. “When 
the Prince came to Tavistock in January, 1645-6, he was 
petitioned by many women for the release of their husbands, 
whom Sir Richard Grenville had committed to prison for 
refusing to grind to (eg. at) his mill, which he said they 
were bound by the custom to do.”® It may be to this 
that Thomas Larkham, the Puritan minister of Tavistock, 

# TANNER ALSS, p. 103. ® CLARENDON, Iffst., ix, 55, 
S Thid. ix. ., 140. 
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refers’ when he speaks of “cursed cavaliers who thrust 
many of our poor neighbours into Lydford Castle, and the 
town-hall here, where they starved divers of them.” Sir 
Richard was afterwards, by the Prince’s orders, taken as a 
prisoner to St. Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall; but on the 
approach of the Parliamentary army he was allowed to escape 
on the 3rd of March, 1645-6, He sailed to Brest, where he 
arrived on the 14th, and joined his son at Nantes.® 

Lady Howard would soon have heard of Sir Richard 
Grenville’s flight, and knowing that her estates were at the 
mercy of pillagers—for the “faithful Cutteford was dead 
—must have left London as soon as travelling was safe, 
only too glad to escape from a place where she “could not 
be trusted for anything.” 

She must have found the mansion of Fitzford in a sad 
plight. The “two or three great cannon shot” had left 
marks on the outside, and Essex’s soldiers had not spared 
the interior of the house. Nothing had been done to restore 
it since the siege, as Sir Richard Grenville had not resided 
there, preferring Buckland and Werrington. The old house 
must have been a sad sight for its mistress, but she did not 
lose heart, and commenced the work of cleansing and 
restoring. When the country was entirely peaceful, her 
furniture, books, and belongings would be brought down 
from her town house, which seems to have been entirely 
given up, 

Fitzford resumed in a great measure its ancient splendour, 
The great parlour, the little parlour, the hall, the room over > 
the gatehouse, and the kitchen, were all ‘well furnished, 
and the bed rooms especially seem to have been luxurious 
for the period.® There was the “best bedd chamber,” 
where the furniture was worth three times as much as 
that in the great parlour! The blew chamber, the green 
chamber, Mr. Howard’s chamber, the chamber “called the 
half moone,” and my Lady’s chamber with “the bedd per- 
fumed,” several little roomes adjoining her chamber, dressing- 
room probably, besides servants’ rooms. And my lady’s 
closet (or boudoir) containing “bookes and other things 
of the value of 50",” a great sum when 202 “moore 
sheep” at the same time are valued at “60!” The land 
round Fitzford was kept in hand, and brewing beer as 
well as cider, and salting meat and storing food—all cus- 
tomary in a large country honse—were carried on. The 


7 Sermon on the Wedding Supper. 5’ Tannen MSS., art. 286, Bodl. 
® Inventory at Powderham Castle. 1 £30, 
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quantity of provision stored by her in the autumn seems 
surprisipg to modern ideas. 

It is evident that there was plenty of occupation for the 
mistress of the house. The rents had also to be collected; 
no easy matter, for some of the tenants were dead, some 
ruined, and all much impoverished by the contributions 
levied by one army after another, not to speak of the 
exactions of Sir Richard Grenville, who, Clarendon says, 
when the tenants did not promptly pay their rent, would 
seize their cattle, and even their furniture.” 

In this work Lady Howard had no longer the help of the 
Cuttefords. The elder George died very soon after his 
release from Exeter gaol (16th April, 1645), very probably 
from fever contracted there.® His son George, who was 
associated with him in the lease of Walreddon, etc., died the 
year after. Buried 18th April, 1646.4. The younger son, 
John Cutteford, had been a merchant in Bristol, and only 
came home on his brother's death. He was a Puritan, and 
had a grasping soul, as is evidenced by the long bills he 
makes out against his mother. And it was probably at his 
instigation that he and his mother set up a claim to a bene- 
ficial interest in a lease of Okehampton Park, which had 
been granted to George Cutteford the elder as trustee for 
Lady Howard. It is to this that Lady Howard alludes in 
the following letter: 


“Mrs, Gutteford, | 

“For a composition I shall not deny it upon a just 
account from you as being executor to your husband you ought 
to give me and the Lords” of all those fines and rents he hath 
received to our use, But if you or your son think I desire or 
will have a composition without an account of the monies your 
husband has received you are deceived, for I must enforce the 
account of them, though I desire it if you please to have it in a 
fair way. Now for the judgment you writ of, | know nothing of 
it; and for the lease of Ochanton (Okehampton) parke, I can prove 
it onl y a lease in trust, which were your husband alive he would 
confess, And for any debt that shall appear after your account of 
what has by you and your husband been received, [ shall endeavour 
to pay if they justly appear mine. And shall ever be as much 
your friend as you give me cause, 


* May the 25 “Mary Howard, 
ec 1647. ” 
2 Op. cit., Vol, ix. 38. Coll. 4 Whitchurch Par, Reg. 


® See his ‘declaration before the Lord Mayor, 8th June, 1660. 58. Coll. 
' ® The Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery. Indenture of the 8th October, 
619, 
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George Cutteford had incurred debts,’ having mortgaged a 
farm, Netherdon, for £80, of which £60 was his own debt, 
“and £20 the debt of the Lady Howard, as appears by a 
note of hers;” also he “ borowed of Nell Elford x", to pay 
the charge of my ladye’s commission at Drake’s and other 
charges, for which [ did pawne one silver drinking boll, one 
broad bolle of silver, which was my uncle Gayes, a silver 
salt p'cell guilt and halfe a dozen of silver spoones which shee 
hath still, it was delivered to her by Radford, but my lady is 
to pay this money.’ ® 

Her son George probably accompanied Lady Howard in 
her homecoming. He lived with her subsequently, and 
managed her affairs. Her daughter Mary does not appear, 
but we know that she was married to a man named Vernon,? 
and the marriage had probably taken place before this date 
in London. This seems likely, as her marriage does not 
occur in either the Tavistock or Whitchurch parish registers, 
and Vernon is not a Devonshire surname. Her other two 
children, Elizabeth and Richard Grenville, were not with her, 
Richard had been, since January, 1643-4, in Rouen, by his 
father’s desire, under the care of Mr, Herbert Ashley, his 
tutor. When Sir Richard escaped from St. Michael's Mount 
on March 3rd, 1646, he sailed to Brest, where he arrived on 
the 14th, and journeyed to Nantes, where, after some delay, 
his son and Mr. Ashley joined him, and set out for Italy in 
April. There they stayed for about a year, going to Naples 
and other cities; and in June, 1647, Sir Richard Grenville 
and his son came to London. What induced Sir Richard to 
take this desperate step can oply be conjectured. Perhaps 
he had money in London which it was only possible to secure 
personally; or it may have been a desire to see and take 
abroad his daughter Elizabeth, who does not seem to have 
been with him on his journey, but who lived with him in 
Holland subsequently, It must have been some very strong 
reason, for Sir Richard knew perfectly of the estimation in 
which he was held by the Puritans, and must have been 
aware that he held his own life and bis son’s in his hand. 
He disguised himself, cutting off his hair, and wearing “a 
very large periwigg hanging on his shoulders,’? and keeping 
his beard® black with a blacklead comb, so that “none would 

7 His will proved at Exeter. ® Orig, 8. Coll, 

® Lady Howard's Will, Som. H. 

1 Tanner MSS., v, 286, p. 81-87, Bodleian, 2 Ibid, v. 681, p. 340, 

4 This reference to Sir Hichard’s personal appearance is consistent with 


the allusion to him as ‘‘ that Red Fox.” His hair and beard were no doubt 
at least auburn, 
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know him but by his voyse.”* Lady Howard would be sure 
to hear of Sir Richard's bold venture, and it would not be 
pleasant news to her. It is impossible to discover how long 
Sir Richard stayed in London, or if he was recognised. 
Records of all kinds are very scanty for this year, 1647. It 
is certain that he escaped with his life, and returned to 
Holland, where he was soon after this date living with his 
daughter. But of his son we hear no more after this visit to 
London. It is possible that he met his death while there, 
either through treachery or accident. There must have 
been unpleasant memories connected with this visit, or Sir 
Richard would not entirely omit it from his life. He says 
in his Vindication, alluding to his flight from St. Michael's 
Mount,® “I got mea passage for France, thence unto Italy, 
and then returned to Holland. In February, 1650, I received 
in Holland his majestie’s gracious commands,” &c. 

But here he passes out of Lady Howard's life for many 
years. She was engaged in a lawsuit against John Cutteford 
and his mother Grace, to recover possession of Okehampton 
Park. She was successful; and the Cuttefords were so 
impoverished by their legal expenses, &c., that they mort- 
gaved Walreddon. John Cutteford ended his days as a Poor 
Brother at Sackville College, East Grinstead, presented by 
the founder's son, the Earl of Dorset, who had known George 
Cutteford the elder. ® 

Mr. George Howard was married in 1655 to Mistress Mary 
Burnby. The marriage took place before a Justice of the 
Peace (only civil marriages were legal at this date), Edmond 
fYowell, Esq., on September 10th, at Goaton, now Gorton 
Quay, on the Tamar, Of this marriage one child, George, 
was born, June 9th, 1656, and baptised the next day at 
Tamerton, His birth is entered in the Tavistock fegister in 
April, 1657. It might be conjectured that this Mistress 
Mary Burnby-Howard died when her child was born, at 
Hayes End, one of Lady Howard’s houses at Tamerton, and 
that the widowed husband came with his infant son to reside 
with his mother at Fitzford. The little George did not live 
long. He was buried at Tavistock, June 25th, 1658,’ and 


_4 Examination of Wm. Matthew, taken before Ch. Ceely, mayor of 
Fiymouth, July 5th, 1647, 
Voli, p. 548. Genuine works of Lord Lansdowne. ' 

* After Cutteford’s death without heirs, all his papers were thrown into the 
college chest, and Lady Howard's letters and many other interesting docu- 
ments have been thus preserved. I am indebted to the kindness of the present 
warden, the Kev. G, Covey, for the production of Lady Howard's letters. 

* The Rey. Thomas Larkham received £1 for the funeral sermon, 
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with him his grandmother’s hopes of a descendant in the | 
male line, for George Howard had no other children, He 

continued to live with his mother, and managed her estates 
for her. | 

In 1657-8 he gives a receipt for four shillings for six years 
high rent due to the “heires of 5S John ffytz” trom the parish 
of Tavistock. In the same year, under date of October 21st, | 
1658, Thomas Larkham, the Puritan Vicar of Tavistock, bas | 
the following entry in his Diary® relating to George Howard: 
“Mr. Howard sent me a little roll of tobacco. O that God 
would show him mercy. Thou art, OQ God, wonderful in 
eounsel and mighty in working.” And on the same date, | 
under the heading of expenses, appears, “To Esquire Howard’s 
boy 6%.” It may fairly be inferred from these ejaculations of 
delight and thankfulness that George Howard (and no doubt 
his mother would be of the same mind) was not favourable 
to the ultra-Puritan party. Lady Howard may have been 
friendly with some of the Parliamentarians during the time 
she was living in London, when the mere fact of residence 
in the city made her a “rebel,” But the Earl of Suffolk, her 
brother-in-law, fought for the king, and so did several of the 
Courtenays, her mother’s relatives; so that, however much 
she may have disliked her husband’s polities, she had plenty 
of friends on the same side; and probably accident rather 
than design would explain her residence in London at 
that critical time. Certainly she and her son were no 
friends or supporters of Thomas Larkham, for this is the 
only time the name of Howard oceurs in his Piary, so 
full of references to Tavistock folks, unless, indeed, the 
Colonel Howard who, January 18th, 1660-61, takes him 
in custody to Exeter on a charge of unlawful preaching be 
our George Howard, 

In 1659 George Howard, Esquire, Mr. John Jacob, and 
Mr. Richard Vivian are desired to oversee a bequest made 
to the poor of Tavistock faithfuily carried out. In 1660, 
immediately after the Restoration, he was returned as one 
of the two members for Tavistock, the other being Lord 
William Russell—further proof that George Howard was 
not a Puritan, In 1664 Lady Howard, feeling age creeping 
on her (she was now sixty-eight), made over all her property 
in Devon to her son.” George Howard resided in bis mother's 
house at Fitzford in November, 1670, when a general con- 
tribution was made in Tavistock for the relief of the captives 

® MS. preserved at Carlisle, 
® Hil. 16 and 17 Car, ii. 
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in Turkey. Their names appear: “The Hono®”* Lady Marie 
Howard, 10/-; George Howard, Esq’, 6/-; eight servants 
of theirs, 4/-.” 

About this time, although the exact date is unknown, Sir 
Richard Grenville died, it is supposed at Ghent, where his 
nephew, Lord Lansdowne, states a monument existed to 
him in one of the Churches, with the inscription, “ Here hes 
Sir Richard Grenvill, the King’s General in the West.”' No 
such monument can now be discovered, nor any entry of 
the burial, though careful search has been made, He is 
generally supposed to have died in 1658, but in May of 
that year, be had permission to travel with a testimonial 
from Charles II., then at Brussels ;* and on 20th May, 1659, 
his daughter Elizabeth petitions the king to prevent his 
agent, Sir Henry de Vic, from interposing in the suit she is 
compelled by her father’s debility (he suffered from ague, 
and had fallen downstairs)* to carry on before the Privy 
Councill of His Catholic Majesty. This petition has an 
endorsement in Sir Edward Nicholas’s writing‘—* R. (prob- 
ably received) 17th June, 1659, Pet of Mtris Eliz. Greenville 
to ye Prince to forbid S' H. de Vic, his Majtie’s Resident, to 
medile in the suit of her father.” (Sir Richard could not 
have been dead at this date, or 16 would have been her 
“late” father.) The probability is that he died when 
the exiled court was full of thoughts and hopes of the 
return to England. Cromwell was just dead, and the 
Restoration was no longer a dream, but an imminent reality, 
And amid the general excitement, ‘the death of Sir Richard 
Grenville, who had made himself so many enemies, and so 
few friends, was passed by without comment. 

His daughter Elizabeth soon after married Captain William 
Lennard, a gentleman who had occupied himself in capturing 
English ships, on the principle that all who did not fight for 
King Charles were against him, and therefore fair prey. He 
was taken prisoner February 8th, 1659-60,° as a pirate of 
Ostend, and brought from Dunkirk to Dover at an expense 
to the country of £2, But, fortunately for him, this happened 
in 1660, and he was soon set at liberty, and® given the post 
of Captain of the Block Houses,at Tilbury and near Gravesend. 
He did not long enjoy this, for in 1664 or 1665‘ his widow 
petitions the king for a privy purse pension of £100, for 


1 Vindication of Sir R. GC. 3 season MSS. 2542, fol, 261, 
3 Letter from Sir R. G. to Sir E, H yde - Cran. MSS, 

4S. P. Dom,, 1659, eciii. 3. 8. P. Dom. 

® July 12th, 7 §. P. Dom, 
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herself and her infant son, referring to her father Sir Richard 
Grenville’s services to the king, especially in Jersey, in 
1650; and her own virtuous conduct in giving up the 
Earl of Suffolk’s goods without compensation after her 
father’s death. Sir Richard had seized these goods, worth 
£27,000, at Bruges in 1652,° and in spite of much litigation 
in foreign courts, and a State letter written by Milton for 
Cromwell to the Archduke Leonpald, retained them until his 
death. 

George Howard, of course, lived in London while Parlia- 
ment was sitting, and he is probably the George Howard 
who, when the tax of Hearth Money was levied, resided close 

to the “Crooked Billet, near Pickadilly,” and was rated at 
4 ® His mother, Lady Howard, was now an old woman. Her 
life had been full of alarms and changes, but she had now 
been living for some years at Fitzford, her ancestral home, 
and having retired from active life when she made over her 
estates to her son, might hope to go down to her fathers in 
peace. But in the prime of life George Howard died, on 
the 17th of September, 1671, and was buried in Tavistock 
Church on the 25th! To his mother, already perhaps bed- 
ridden, the shock of his death was so great (for he had lived 
with her and managed her affairs for so Jong that he was 
indeed the prop of her old age) that just one month after 
she also died ut before her death she made a will, leaving 
the whole of her property, with the exception of some legacies, 
to her first cousin, Sir William Courtenay. This is the one 
action of Lady Howard’s life that seems to have shocked 
her contemporaries. They have not a word to say against 
her moral character; but she disinherited her children, could 
anything be mofe dreadful? Before joining in the chorus 
of condemnation, let us consider the facts. Here is an old 
woman of seventy-five, feeble in health, who for some years 
has been accustomed to rely upon her son in all matters of 
business. The son dies suddenly, leaving no heir, and the 
aged mother is left alone, for her daughters were in town. 
Sir William Courtenay, hearing of the death of George 
Howard, and the prostrate condition of his mother, Lady 
Mary, must have come over from Powderham to recall his 
large family, and the affection he bore her, to the enfeebled 
mind of his cousin. (Sir William was thirty-two years Lady 
Howard's junior, not by any means a wealthy man, and had 
nineteen children to provide for.) He succeeded only too 


* §. P. Dom,, 1653-4, * Record Office. 
1 Tavistock Par, Meg. * 17th October, 1671, Tav, Par. Reg. 
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well, for four days before her death Lady Howard executed 
a deed,* revoking and making void all former uses and 
estates, and conveying to Sir William Courtenay all her 
lands in Devon and Cornwall, Lewisham, or St. Saviour’s in 
Southwark, which formerly belonged to her father, Sir John 
Fitz, or her son, George Howard. The will made the next 
day, 14th of October, 1671* (she died on the 17th) confirms 
the deed, and bequeathes several legacies, £30 to the poor of 
Tavistock, £10 to the poor of Whitchurch, to “my daughter 
Mary £500 to be paid within four years next after my 
decease, provided . . . that she the said Mary or her husband 
do not in any way Clayme, &c., any of the estate or Inherit- 
ance of which I the said Dame Mary was heretofore seized. 
If she or her husband shall refuse soe to doe, or shall molest, 
or disturb Sir William Courtenay or his heirs in the quiet 
enjoyment in the same, it is my minde and will that the 
said Mary, &c. shall not have nor be paid the said 5004 
nor take any benefit under this my will.” To “ Elizabeth my 
daughter” £1000 is left to be paid within two years, and 
£20 within one year, and if she protested, then she was 
only to receive the £20. Then follow legacies to the servants, 
to Thomasin Wills £20, to Margaret Wills £10, and to all 
her other servants 20s, Everything else to Sir William 
Courtenay. 

The will is signed “Mary Grinvel,” probably the first 
time for many years she had used that detested surname. 
There are eight witnesses, six of them well known Tavistock 
men. Sir William was cautious. The last signature is that 
of Thomasin Wills, who is also a legatee. This woman, 
probably Lady Howard’s own maid, was, after her mistress’s 
death, retained as housekeeper at Fitzford, with a salary 
(large for those days) of £10 per annum (her fellow maid 
received 2"). If, as seems likely, this will was obtained by 
undue influence, Thomasin Wills was obviously the instru- 
ment. 

An inventory of all Lady Howard’s goods, chattels, and 
debts was taken on the 24th of October, while she was 
still unburied. The total amounts to £9179 10s. 6d.; a very 
large sum when the relative value of money is considered, 
and this of course does not include her lands, houses, ete. 

The most interesting items are “ her wearing apparrell and 
money in her purse 1000".” Even taking into account the 
gorgeous raiment of the period, and the great sums spent on 
lace, “my lady” must have had almost as many gowns as 

8 Bedford Office, 4 Somerset House, Eure 55. 
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(Jueen Elizabeth, and her fine clothes must have contributed 
greatly towards the awe with which she was regarded. The 
Inventory also reveals the surprising fact already alluded to, 
that Lady Howard did not possess a wheeled vehicle of any 
kind. She had “21 riding and labouring horses,” valued at 
£100, also the “furniture belonging to the Saddle horses £40,” 
and a “Sedan which with the corn in y® corn chamber and 
severall other utensills” is considered to be worth £25. So 
the mysterious coach of the legend dwindles into a harmless 
sedan chair carried by two of her ladyship’s footmen. 

The Inventory proves Lady Howard to have been a fine 
lady with her gorgeous raiment, her “jewells worth 500",” and 
her “perfumed bed”; but she was studious as well as luxu- 
rious, for “ her Bookes and other thinges in her closett” were 
worth £50. 

Three days after her mother's death (20th of October), 
letters of administration were granted to Mary Vernon als. 
Howard, “filiae naturali et ultimae domina Maria Grenvile 
als. Howard,” who alleged that her mother had died intestate5 
The news of Lady Howard's death had reached her daughter 
very quickly. Three days is a marvellously short space of 
time to ride from Tavistock to London, a distance of more 
than two hundred miles. 

Whether Mary Vernon knew of the will when she took 
out the letters of administration, or only heard of it when 
she went down to Tavistock to attend the funeral, does not 
appear, but the body of the unfortunate lady was not 
interred until the 10th of November, nearly a month after 
her death. There must have been some reason for this 
unusual delay—the revocation of the letters of administra- 
tion on the same day as the funeral is au odd coincidence if 
no more. No monument of any kind was erected to per- 
petuate Lady Howard's memory. She was buried in Tavistock 
Church, it is conjectured under the Fitz monument, but in 
the earth, there is no vault, Several of the Fitzes had been 
so interred; before the restoration of Tavistock Church there 
was a flat stone just, beside the monument with an inscription 
to John Fitz, but this disappeared with so many other 
precious things during the restoration. 

There is no record of the legacies having been paid to the 
poor of Tavistock or Whitchurch, and the daughters did not 
receive their legacies, although there is no evidence that 
Elizabeth took any proceedings against Sir William Court- 
enay that disqualified her from receiving the money left by 

5 Adm, Letters, p. 120. 
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her mother. It is probable that Mary Vernon had protested. 
The will having been proved at London 21st January, 1671-2, 
the copy was carefully compared with the original, 22nd May, 
1672, and on 24th May, Magister Edward Exton received 
the original, for the use of the executor, and handed it the 
same day to Robert Manley, Rector of Powderham, Com. 
Dey., who signs the receipt in the presence of Rupert Brown 
and Richard Edes. 

Sir William Courtenay remained in possession of the 
estates, and was graciously pleased to allow Elizabeth 
Lennard als. Grenville a small annual pittance, “ generously 
provided well for the daughters,” says the reverend writer 
of the History of the Novle House of Courtenay.® Lord 
Lansdowne says that he remembered Elizabeth Grenville 
“subsisting upon charity, which to be sure was not the 
mother’s design.”’ It is very satisfactory for the clearing of 
Lady Howard’s memory to get this evidence in her favour 
from Sir Richard Grenville's apologist, who had no love for 
the lady to whom he considered so many of his uncle’s 
troubles to be owing. 

After Lady Howard's death Fitzford was partially dis- 
mantled, and only Mistress Thomasin Wills, with a maid and 
man under her, were left to keep up the house. Sir William 
Courtenay stayed there when he visited Tavistock. He was 
one of the Feoffees, and his name frequently occurs in the 
parish records, and members of his family also resided there 
occasionally, as bills for provisions, candles, glazing, &c., are 
preserved down to 1691. From that date to 1727 no 
accounts are preserved at Powderham. In the latter year 
the house and grounds were let to Mr. Francis Vigars for 
£125 (in 1691 the rent of the grounds was £74 18s.), but 
large sums were annually spent in repairing the house. 

In June 16th, 1756, in a survey taken after the death of 
George Courtenay, Esquire, Francis Vigars is still the tenant 
of Fitzford Barton (as it is called), and pays for it £125 per 
annum. “Its the Remains of a Large old house, and only 
just conveniences for a Tenant now to live in. Ye window 
tax was reduced last year from 6" to 30%, and may be lowered 
to 20° by application to y® Justiceses” (sic).8 

In 1750 (Christmas) Fitzford, and all Lady Howard’s lands 
in Tavistock, were sold to John 4th Duke of Bedford. At that 
time nothing remained of Fitzford but the entrance gateway 
(built probably by John Fitz, Lady Howard’s grandfather), 


® Ezra CLEAVELAND, B.D., 1785, p. 300. 
’ Vindication, 5 Powderham Castle. 
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and the great barn and outbuildings. This barn, with its 
high-pitched roof, is still remembered in Tavistock, as it was 
used for divine service when the Church was restored in 
1844. 

But this also was destroyed when rows of model cottages 
were built by the Duke at Fitzford in 1864-65. At that 
time carved stones, &c., belonging to the old mansion were 
unearthed, the best being carried to Walreddon, where the 
curiously-carved upper portion of a fireplace is now preserved.” 
The old gateway, which had sunk so much that it was difficult 
to pass under it, was taken down and re-erected in 1871, 
the stones being carefully numbered to ensure an exact 
reproduction. 

So the mansion of Fitzford passed away with its “ build- 
ings, yards, orchards, gardens, dovecots, and le hopyard,”’ 
and the gateway and the name are all that remain to Tavi- 
stock of the wealthy family of Fitz. 

Lady Howard has been hardly dealt with by posterity. 
She has been credited with many evil deeds that she never 
performed; for she did not murder her husbands, any aor all, 
and though she certainly was married four times, only one 
of the marriages was contracted after she was of age—the 
others all taking place before she was seventeen, ‘he dis- 
inheriting her children does not seem like her own act, but 
is surely a case of undue influence. 

How then did these terrifying legends arise? The answer 
can only be conjectural. Lady Howard being in her lile- 
time a distinct personality, could not pass away without 
leaving a vivid impression; especially when the circum- 
stances of her death and the will are taken into consideration. 
It must have caused an immense stir among all the people, 
who had so long been accustomed to the name of Howard, 
to suddenly find a Courtenay from the other side of the 
county claiming their rent. 

My lady, who had lived so long in town, among great and 
noble people, could never look and behave like the country 
madams who had never been more than a few miles from 
home. It is only necessary to read any of the literature 
of the period to realise how town and country were two 
distinct races, not to be confounded, especially among women. 
Lady Howard would have felt this difference, and was no 
doubt described by the neighbours as proud and haughty in 
consequence. The humbler folk never saw the great lady 


* Home Scenes, by Rachel Evans, 2nd edition, p, 22. 
+ Survey of 1614. 
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save when she attended Church on Sundays, rustling in all 
the glory of silks and satins to her seat by the Fitz monu- 
ment (then railed around), close to the altar, and far removed 
from the rest of the congregation; or when, wonderful sight! 
in a country where vehicles were unknown, and everyone rode 
on horseback, my lady was carried through the town in her 
sedan. How the sight of my lady in her carriage would be 
discussed in town, and retailed in villages by the fortunate 
beholders! And as time went on, and the remembrance of 
the real Lady Howard and her carriage was forgotten, the 
story of how grandfather had actually seen her in her carriage 
would be repeated, and the listener would imagine a lady 
and carriage such as he had himself seen. 

There is much of her life yet unexplained, more unknown, 
but I hope that even this brief and incomplete account makes 
my Lady Howard more a real creature of flesh and blood, 
and less the impossible monster that the imagination of 
Tavistock, aided by the facile pen of Mrs, Bray, has painted 
her. 
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APPENDIX. 


Srxce this paper was in type I have found some Chancery Pro- | 
ceedings that throw fresh light on Lady Howard’s last marriage 
and the pecuniary condition of her bridegroom.' Sir Richard 
Grenvill, June 8th, 1630, in a Bill of Complaint? against George 
Cutteford, alleges that he had received large sums of money for 
his aainbroes: Lady Howard, during her widowhood, and since her 
marriage to Sir Richard, for which he refused to account. Par- 
ticularly that he had been commissioned by Sir Richard to sell a 
diamond ring of his worth £1,100, which Cutteford had done, 
receiving £1000 but only bringing back £450. He had also 
induced Lady Howard to sign a bill promising to pay Alice Sand- 
with £100, though nothing was due to her; and that Cutteford’s 
servant, George Radford, had received great sums for rent of the 
lady's houses, ete., in Kent and Southwark, for which he also 
refused to account, 

To all this Cutteford answers on the 20th June. It is true he 
had received moneys for Lady Howard before her intermarriage 
with the complainant (Sir Richard), but on the 18th November, 
1628, he brought in his account, and obtained from the lady a 
Release to Michaelmas. And in January, 1629-350, he accounted 
with Sir Richard for sums disbursed for them since 29th September, 
by which it appeared that they owed him £47 6s. 1ld., which 
Sir Richard, in the lady's presence, promised to pay. ‘“‘ Touching 
the dyamond Ringe,” after the intermarriage, “the Complainant 
having greate occasions for money, partly for payments of debts 
which hee owed, as likewise for dyett, lodging, and horsemeat ; 
and for redeeming of some pawnes, as this defendant was informed 
and believeth to be true; and not being able to furnish himself 
with monies otherwise did with his Ladye’s consent appoynt the 
said R tinge to be sold, it being the Ladye's ring before she married 
him.” Cutteford sold the ring “to a noble personage for 450!” 
which was more than he could get for it from a goldsmith in 
London. He brought the £450 to Sir Richard, telling him that 
if he was not satisfied therewith he would take it back, and fetch 
the ring again. But the “ Complainant looking towards the said 
Dame Marie sayed ‘Cozen, the money will do us more pleasure 
than the Ringe.’” He then gave Cutteford a receipt, Of this 
money, £150 went to redeem “certaine Jewells” of the lady’s 
then in pawn with one Mr. Lovett, a goldsmith, Mr. Lovett, 
fetched by Radford, “brought the Jewells to the Complainant’s 

1 See ante, p. 81. * Record Office, G, 9, No. 64, 
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Lodging or house in Drury Lane,” and received £150, Another 
£50 went to pay Mr. Whitacre, to whom the lady was indebted. 

George Radford says* that for all the moneys received before 
the marriage he had accounted with Cutteford, the lady’s agent, 
and he also held a Release from her, dated 18th November, 1628. 
Since the intermarriage he had received nothing, “save on the 
journey of the Complainant and the said Lady homewarde to 
Devon after the intermarriage, the Lady one time delivered 5", 
and caused 8" more to be given to him to defray charges in their 
journey, which he did expend accordingly, paying of Chamberlynes 
and oastlers’ Reckonings and such charges, and one halfe crowne 
which he had from Sir Richard for his paynes in writing a 
Rentall.” He had received nothing but these sums. 

Alice Sandwith,* mentioned in the Bill of Complaint, had been 
Lady Coke’s servant, and about 1618 Lady Howard, with her 
mistress’ consent, desired her to leave Lady Coke and dwell with 
her, promising to give her £10 a year wages, For ten years 
Alice Sandwith undertook the charge and government of Lady 
Howard's house, during which time she lent “Lady Mary at 
severall times about 40" being part of the portion left her by her 
father. . . . But never received any wages in all that time, being 
willing that the same should remaine in Lady Mary’s hands, that 
she might receive a good sum together, assuring herself that the 
sd Lady would give her good satisfaction for the same, w™ this 
defendant verily believeth the s’d Lady for her part is willing to 
doe,” <A little while before the marriage of the said Lady and 
Sir Richard Grenvill, “there falling out some difference between 
Lady Mary and this defendant, she demanded her 140" as this 
defendant intended to serve her no longer.” The “difference” 
was probably caused by the intended marriage, and the different 
opinion held by mistress and maid as to the bridegroom's merits. 
“ Whereupon the Lady caused a Bill to be made for 100" dated 
Ist November 1629” (probably payable then) “and promised to 
pay 10" next Michaelmas, and the rest shortly as soon as she 
could. Upon the sealing and delivery of the s’d Bill Alice Sand- 
with tooke leave of the Lady and rode to her friends.” 


From these documents and others I gather that Sir Richard 
was much pressed for debt, and when he was sued he promptly 
filed a Bill in Chancery against the creditor. A beautiful and 
truly ingenious plan; for the action had to wait until the Court 
of Chancery issued its decree. And if now Chancery proceedings 
seem slow and even tedious, compared to those of Charles I.’s 
reign, their movement is as that of a brewer's dray to a glacier 
—not rapid, perhaps, but perceptible. 

* 27th January, | 1. rd Office, G. 23, Na , 
« Record Offs, G. 88, No 40 RA AQ 


